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f  -V ^ 


A  SOl'r.  I'lXK  SPI^AY  THAT  IS  GOOD  TO  YOl'R  HAIR 

ik:)los  ct’rls  hkai’ riiT  i.iA'  in  rtac  k  i'Or  hours 

lireck  Hair  Set  Mist  is  a  gentle  spray  Breck  Hair  Set  Mist  holds  your  curls  softly 
that  leaves  your  hair  soft  and  shining,  in  place.  I'his  fragrant  mist  helps  to 
never  stiff  or  sticky.  It  is  good  to  yt)ur  hair.  bring  out  the  natural  beauty  of  your  hair. 


•  I  se  after  combing,  to  hold  h.iir  in  pi. ice  •  t  se  Indore  combing  —  style  as  you  comb  •  Use  for  pincurling 


’^air  <S(i 


a  i  r 


Coprriffht  ItNil  hjr  John  H.  Br«rk.  loc. 


Xeu'  purse  size  75^;  2  oz.  65^;  5W  oz.  $1.25;  8  oz.  $1.50;  11  oz.  $2.00;  Plus  tax.  Available  wherever  cosmetics  are  sold. 


A  piece  of  cloth, 

a  SINGER 

machine 

■  ■landiaii 


A  new  niuu<muu  for  you! 

Shifty.  Curve-catchy.  Made  with 
two  straight  seams  and  a  smile  on 
a  SINGER*  Machine. 

That’s  right.  Just  2  lengths  of 
cloth  — one  for  the  front  and  one 
for  the  back.  Stitch  ’em  up  the 
sides  on  a  SINGER  (they’re  the 
neatest,  niftiest,  easiest-to-use 
machines  going).  Add  a  couple  of 
darts  for  femininity  and  you’re  in. 

We  used  McCall’s  pattern 
^6035  and  stalked  the  fabric 
counter  for  3  yds.  of  jungle  print. 
Our  muu-muu  cost  a  cool  $4.00. 
Yours  could  be  even  less. 

Absolutely  habit-forming  —  the 
quick,  clever  things  you  can  do 
with  a  little  fabric  and  a  SINGER 
machine.  You  can  have  your  very 
own  SINGER  now.  And— on  easy 
teen-allowance  terms. 


SINGER  “Young  Budget”... a  sleek  teen 
favorite  because  it's  so  simple  to  run. 
Talented,  too. 

Sew  low  prices  start  at  $59.50  for  the 
SPARTAN*  model  fnot  illustrated) 


SINGER  ^ 
SEWING  CENTERS 

Listed  in  your  phone  book  under  SINGER 
SEWING  MACHINE  CQ.  *A  Trademark 
of  THE  SINGER  MFG.  CO. 
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For  the  Home  You’ll  Have  Someday . . . 
Glamorous,  All  New  WEAR-EVE R 


It’s  never  too  early  to  acquire  those  “very 
special  things”  you  want  for  the  home  you’ll 
have  someday.  One  of  these  is  good  cookware. 
And  it’s  so  easy  to  start  early,  through  Wear- 
Ever’s  exclusive  savings  plan. 

You’ll  love  the  silvery  glow  and  elegant 
simplicity  of  this  glamorous,  just-introduced 
Wear-Ever.  You’ll  marvel  at  the  way  it  helps 
make  you  an  expert  cook,  from  your  very 
first  meal. 

Learn  more  about  this  all  new  cookware, 


available  only  through  your  personal  Wear- 
Ever  representative.  Watch  for  him  in  your 
home  economics  class  or 
at  your  home.  He’ll  have 
a  valuable  gift  for  you. 

Most  famous  name  in  cookware 
for  over  sixty  years 

wear-ever 

Wear-Ever  Aluminum,  Inc.,  New  Kensington,  Pa. 
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Big,  Wide,  Wonderful  World 

This  ivorld,  after  all  our  science  and  sciences, 
is  still  a  miracle;  tconderful.  inscrutable,  magical 
and  more,  to  tvhosoever  will  think  of  it. 

— Thomas  Carlyle 
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OUR  FRONT  COVER 

Two  girls  in  pretty  blouses,  "one  world,"  and  high  flying  flogs 
of  mony  nations  are  the  mainstays  of  Co-ed's  Party  PerfectI  (See 
page  20.)  Blouses,  the  most  wearable  classics,  are  Ship  'n  Shore. 
Decorations  are  by  Dennison  Manufacturing  Co.  Photography  by 
Sam  Oppee.  More  details  on  page  70. 


.  .  .  and  thalV  nhat  we  mean!  Write  us 
a  posleard,  Kiving  your  opinion  on  any 
subjeet  and  rrilieism  of  any  kind — 
briekbats  or  orehids.  W  e  want  to  know 
what's  on  rour  mind.  Other  readers 
do,  tfM>.  Address  Letters  Editor,  Co-ed, 
33  yiest  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

— The  Editors 


Dear  Editor: 

I  adore  your  Co-ed  Magazine,  espe- 
eially  the  articles  on  f(M>ds  and  fashions, 
plus  your  wrrnderfid  fiction  stories! 
Please  have  more  of  the  same. 

—Carolyn  Harmon,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Editor: 

I  just  started  reading  Co-ed  and  I’ve 
enjoyed  it  immensely.  But  why  don’t 
you  have  more  space  for  beauty  (jues- 
tions? 

—Lynne  Scott,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

In  each  issue  of  Co-ed,  Lynne,  you’ll 
find  an  article  on  some  aspect  of  good 
grooming,  from  skin  care  (in  this  issue) 
to  the  proper  way  to  give  yourself  a 
manicure.  This  series  of  “Charm  C'ourse” 
articles  forms  a  complete  l>eant>'  hook. 
In  “Beauty  Box”  we  answer  those  ques¬ 
tions  from  our  readers  that  “Charm 
C'ourse”  isn’t  able  to.— Ed. 

Dear  Editor: 

My  rtM)m  is  very  small  and  badly 
needs  redecorating.  The  problem  is,  1 
can’t  afford  to  spend  much  money  on 
it.  Do  you  have  any  ideas? 

-Justine  Perkins,  Boston,  Mass. 

This  month’s  “Decorating  on  a 
Budget”  was  written  just  for  you!  See 
“A  Small  Problem”  on  page  54  for  lots 
of  helpful  suggestions.— £d. 

Dear  Editor: 

W’ith  the  emphasis  on  foreign  affairs 
in  the  news,  it  would  be  great  to  have 
some  articles  with  international  flavor 
in  Co-ed.  Is  this  possible? 

—Carol  Woodward 
Salt  iMke  City,  Utah 

It  certainly  is!  In  our  Septemlwr  is¬ 
sue  we  paid  a  visit  to  a  French  teen¬ 
ager,  and  in  this  issue,  on  page  24,  we 
introduce  you  to  a  Japanese  teen.  You’ll 
also  find  that  Co-ed’s  “Party  Perfect,” 
on  page  20,  is  a  United  Nations  party. 
In  subsequent  issues  you’ll  learn  about 
the  life  of  a  teen-age  girl  in  India,  Nor¬ 
way,  Ireland,  and  Argentinal  How’s 
that  for  a  start?— Ed. 


ours 


Bear 

Brand 


sheer  nylons  proportioned  for  teen  legs 


Here’s  why  Mother's  nylons  just  won't  do 


Teen  nylons  are  a  proportion,  not  a  smaller  size.  That's 
why  Mother's  nylons  are  too  large  for  you  at  thigh, 
calf  and  ankle.  Draw  them  taut,  they  run.  Voila!  Young 
Enchantress  are  knitted  slimmer  for  slender  young 
legs  .  .  .  true  teen  proportion.  Seamless,  glamorous, 
they  fit  like  a  sec6nd  skin.  Only  $1.00  y 


slimmer 

here! 


Cl96t  BEAR  BRAND  HOSIERY  CO.,  CHICAGO  3.  ILL. 
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PIN  UP  PROVERBS^ 


mMt  takes  h-r-e-a-k-s 
I  to  he  a  leader,  reader! 

r 

Like  b-r-e-a-k-fast 

(You  need  it— eat  it) 

To  get  that  Big  Wheel  feell^ 


Even  Yogi’s  a  leader  when  it  comes 
to  being  the  first  one  at  the  break¬ 
fast  table.  He  knows  that  you’ll 
look  better,  feel  better,  and  work 
better  when  you’ve  had  a  good 
nourishing  breakfast.  And  Kellogg’s 
cereals  are  a  speedy,  tasty  way  to 
get  this  important  nourishment 
during  morning  rush. 

Remember— good  nourishment 
begins  at  breakfast  and  lasts  all 
day! 


OF  B.ATTLE  CREEK 


morning 
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What's  Up”.. 

A  Summary  of  New  Products 


CLEAR  UP  .  .  .  that’s  what  a  hypo¬ 
allergenic  deodorant  can  help  do  for 
underarm  irritation.  There’s  one  now 
available  in  two  forms:  cream  or  spray. 
It’s  made  by  AR-EX,  and  both  versions 
come  in  $1.0()*  size.  The  cream  may 
also  be  had  in  a  plastic  tube  or  a  jar 
for  60^.* 

WIPE  UP  .  .  .  spots  on  all  clothing 
fabrics,  shoes,  leather  goods  and  up¬ 
holstery  with  ingenious  Spotwick,  little 
felt  strips  saturated  in  non-inflammable 
cleaning  fluid,  and  then  individually 
packed  in  foil.  A  package  of  16  “wicks” 
is  compact  enough  to  carry  around  in 
a  purse,  or  it  can  be  divided  up  so  that 
one  is  handy  in  every  corner  of  the 
house  in  case  of  spills  and  spots.  $1.00. 

POLISH  UP  .  .  .  silver  and  silverplate 
quickly  and  easily  with  new  Ttvinkle 
Cream  for  Silver,  a  pink  paste  that  dis¬ 
solves  tarnish  by  chemical  action  and 
requires  little  rubbing.  A  handy  sponge 
is  included  in  the  jar.  49c. 

DRESS  UP  .  .  .  your  table  with  dinner- 
ware  from  the  newly  launched  Fran¬ 
ciscan  Porcelain  line.  Designed  in  a 
TOUCH  UP  .  .  .  for  your  drooping  substantial  coupe  shape,  a  5-piece  place 

home  permanent— a  pin  curl  wave  refill  setting  of  “Simplicity”— pure  white  with 

kit,  recently  introduced  by  Bohbi.  The  a  platinum  band— is  $6.95,  but  looks 

kit  contains  a  3-oz.  bottle  of  waving  like  much  more  than  its  modest  price 

lotion,  end  papers,  and  a  direction  would  indicate. 

*  t.  $1  5  .  SERVE  UP  .  .  .  hamburgers  (or  steaks) 

on  the  same  platter  on  which  you 
broiled  them.  It’s  possible  if  you  use  a 
Corning  Ware  platter  made  of  Pyro- 
ceram.  The  platter  is  white,  decorated 
with  blue  cornflowers,  is  16"  long  and 
10"  wide,  with  a  well-and-tree  impres¬ 
sion  to  capture  natural  juices  of  the 
meat.  $6.95. 

COOK  UP  ...  a  batch  of  cookies  in 
about  10  minutes  by  slicing  them  from 
a  refrigerator  roll  and  then  popping 
them  in  the  oven.  PiU.shury  has  intro¬ 
duced  three  improved  Slice  ’n  Bake 
cookie  varieties:  rich  delu.xe  coconut, 
tender  peanut  butter,  and  chewy  oat¬ 
meal-raisin.  They’re  39<‘-47<‘  each,  and 
a  roll  yields  3  dozen  cookies. 

EAT  UP  ...  a  heaping  bowl  of  Post 
Oat  Flakes  with  plenty  of  milk  and  a 
dusting  of  sugar;  add  sliced  fruit  (or 
sip  a  glass  of  orange  juice),  and  you’ll 
be  bright-eyed  until  lunchtime.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  being  nutritious,  this  crunchy 
cereal  is  tasty— with  a  flavor  reminiscent 
of  home-baked  oatmeal  cookies.  27^- 
29^  a  box. 

•Plus  10%  Federal  tax. 


COMING  UP  .  .  .  roses,  of  course. 
They’re  blooming  in  the  fields  of  fash¬ 
ion  and  make-up.  New  from  Cutex  is 
a  rose  nail  polish  with  just  a  hint  of 
mocha  in  it.  Called  “Burnt  Pink,”  it’s 
especially  pretty  with  deep  magenta 
or  soft  grey.  20^*  and  39^*  .  .  .  Also 
new,  this  time  from  Pond’s,  is  a  rosy 
lipstick  with  a  pale  mauve  overtone. 
They  named  it  “French  Lilac,”  and 
suggest  it  be  worn  with  burgundy— or 
any  red  that  has  a  touch  of  blue  in 
it.  35<‘*  and  69<‘*. 


COVER  UP  .  .  .  skin  blemishes  by 
hiding  them  under  Pussy’s  Medicated 
Lotion,  a  tinted  powder  base  in  light 
or  medium  shades.  A  companion  prod¬ 
uct,  .Medicare  Cleanser,  is  also  available 
for  wash-ups.  $1.00*  each. 


New  lotion  masks  skin  blemishes 
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Machines  are  getting  smarter  all  the 
time.  In  fact,  it’s  beginning  to  look  as 
if  they  may  be  outsmarting  people 
some  day.  Experts  foresee  that  4here 
will  be  electronic  devices  capable  of 
memorizing  all  the  knowledge  in  the 
world;  the  contents  of  all  the  great 
libraries  and  everything  that  has  ever 
been  recorded! 

“Pushbutton  farming”  is  another  pre¬ 
diction  of  brainy  machines  of  the  future. 
Former  Sec.  of  Agriculture  Benson  says, 
“Automation  will  develop  tractors,  self- 
propelled  units,  and  implements  that 
operate  according  to  pre-set  directions 
.  .  .  Sensing  devices  will  be  developed 
to  determine  depth  of  top  soil,  moisture 
content,  soil  cover,  crop  growth,  height 
of  heads  of  crops.” 

Electronic  backtalk  has  been  built 
into  a  computing  machine  at  New 
York’s  City  College.  The  machine  was 
installed  as  a  teaching  aid  and  it  stands 
for  no  impertinences  from  students. 

A  typewritten  conversation  between 
the  machine  and  a  sassy  student  usually 
ends  in  victory  for  the  machine.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  when  it  is  told  to  go  jump  in  the 
lake,  it  answers,  “I  can’t  swim,  but  I 
can  add,  subtract,  multiply,  or  divide. 
U’hat  is  your  choice?” 

If  a  student  asks  the  machine  to 
solve  a  problem  involving  integers  of 
more  than  five  numbers,  the  machine 
says,  “Too  many  characters  (counting 
you)!” 

Translation,  please!  Another  machine, 
already  in  use  by  the  Air  Force,  is 
capable  of  translating  Russian  into  Eng¬ 
lish  at  the  rate  of  forty  words  a  minute. 
The  translation  is  rough,  but  it  can  be 
understood  by  its  readers. 

“Robot  nurses”  is  a  fanciful  name 
given  to  a  system  of  automatic  devices 
to  be  used  in  hospitals  at  some  future 
time.  According  to  a  team  of  Navy  re¬ 
searchers,  these  devices  will  call  for 
help  should  a  hospital  patient  need  it. 
They  will  also  be  able  to  record  a 
patient’s  physical  and  psychological  re¬ 
actions  and  transmit  them  to  nurses 
and  doctors  elsewhere  in  the  hospital. 

Don’t  be  discouraged!  The  idea  be¬ 
hind  these  machines  is  not  to  replace 
human  beings,  but  to  make  life  easier 
for  us. 


{  Hein* 
an 
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Most  of  these  coots  may  be  seen  at 
Vandervoort's,  St.  Louis/  Mo. 

Sliow  Coats...vour 

•/ 

These  points  make  them  prize  purchases:  Behavior 

Body  lines— Slim  to  bulky,  they're 

Far  left,  Dani  Jr.’s  back-beautiful  coat  is  a  stunner— coming 
or  going!  Of  wool mohair  with  soft  pleats  falling  from  yoked 
back.  Bold  blanket  plaid  is  magenta.  Sizes  3-13.  $75.  Left, 
fashion’s  pet,  the  “First  Lady”  look!  Here,  in  vivid  turquoise 
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by  Lassie  Junior  Petite.  Chevron  patterned  wool  has  slim¬ 
ming  lines.  3-13,  jr.  petite.  $50.  Center,  Donny  Jr.’s  re¬ 
versible  switches  from  solid  navy  in  cotton  suede  to  navy /red 
plaid  in  orlon  pile.  Coat  boasts  tasseled  reversible  stole,  big 


Photography  by  Vivian  Crozier 

All  hats  by  Betmar 

All  dogs  by  Animal  Talent  Scouts 


on-tlie-go  coats 


!^  *•  I 


—good  in  any  weather. 

pedigreed  plus.  Eye  appeal— ^‘^men  ”  say  the  greatest! 


brassy  buttons.  Sizes  5-15.  $50.  Right,  Hallie  Jr.’s  elegant 
beige  “fur”  has  luxurious  cowl  collar  worn  close  to,  or  away 
from  neck.  Coat  looks  like  otter,  is  really  Dynel  and  Verel 
blend.  Sizes  5-15.  About  $60.  Far  right,  how  to  look  smart 
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while  walking  the  dog!  Wear  a  raccoon  collared  coat  by 
Jill  Jr.  in  Dutch  suede  cloth,  warm  and  water-repellent! 
Rust-color  coat  is  extra  warm  with  Sherpa  lining.  Coat  also 
comes  in  loden  green.  Sizes  5-15.  About  $45. 

Pl«a$9  see  page  70  tor  more  stores  and  more  dotaih. 


■  f  fr 


rriVV’O  SETS  OF  ACCESSORIES  collected  with  taste  take 
a  basic  coat  anywhere!  For  date  and  Snnday-best  wear, 
the  group  at  left  adds  an  accent  of  elegance.  On  your  head, 
Betmar’s  long-streamered  velvet  pillbox.  $8.  Or  in  your  hair, 
a  flat  4"  bow.  $1.  White  gloves  in  wool/angora  with  tiny 
riblxHi  bows  are  longer  for  new  I*  sleeves.  Wear-Right.  $4. 
]ay  Thorpe,  N.  Y.  C.  For  variety,  turn  back  coat’s  lapels, 
crisscross  the  velvet  tie,  pin  on  mock  gold  sun-burst  pin  by 
Accessocraft.  $3.  Bloominp,dale's,  N.  Y.  C.  Well-mannered 
black  velvet  clutch  by  Britemode  is  $3.  Bloomingdale’s, 
N.  y.  C.  Latest  fashion  for  your  feet:  a  square-toed,  little- 
heeled  pump  in  black  leather  with  .satin  bow.  Cover  Girl. 
$11.  Now,  block  out  coat’s  velvet  tie  and  imagine  the  coat 
with  the  casual  accessories  at  rig/if.  White  bulky  knit  cloche 
is  topped  with  iridescent  circles.  B>  Capnh’t.  $3.  Bloomina- 
dule’s,  N.  Y.  C.  Orion  gloves  are  black  with  red  leather  palms. 
Wear-Right.  $3.  Best’s,  N.  Y.  C.  Leather-look  grained  pouch 
bag  is  big  enough  for  books!  Outside  compartment  has  large 
mirror.  Belmo.  $3.  Ginihel’s,  N.  Y.  C.  Square-toed  slip-on  in 
black  and  bone.  Connie  by  Wohl  Shoe  Co.  $9. 


liost 


The  sreat  red  coat 


Best  way  Co-ed  knows 
to  stretch  a  $50  coat 
budget  is  this  multi-pur¬ 
pose  red  ribbed  wool  by  Hallie  Jr. 
When  the  date  is  dressy,  take  off 
the  detachable  back-belt  to  reveal 
the  flared  back,  and  wear  the  velvet 
ascot.  Tie  it,  cross  it,  or  tuck  it  in  the 
neckline.  For  school,  off  with  the 
velvet  tie,  on  with  the  belt! 


Shopping  information; 

Please  see  page  70  for  stores  carrying 
Co-ed's  Best  in  Show  coat. 


Photography  by  George  Small 
Sketches  by  Morno  Brener 
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It’s  \oiir  Skill 


TT  ISN'T  just  what  you  put  on  your  skin 

that  counts  for  l>eauty;  it's  what  you  do  to 
and  for  your  skin  in  other  ways  that  adds  up 
to  total  loveliness. 

Like  the  heart,  lungs,  and  hrain.  the  skin 
is  a  very  husy  organ.  As  a  super  sleuth,  it  helps 
protect  your  ho<ly  from  germs  and  disease  hy 
acting  as  a  covering.  It  also  performs  many 
other  duties.  It  keeps  you  cool  in  summer 
and  warm  in  winter;  it  eliminates  l>ody  wastes 
hy  excreting  them  in  the  form  of  perspira* 
tion  and  skin  oils;  it  works  smoothly  and 
efficiently  to  repair  itself  when  broken  or 
damaged. 

What  is  the  skin  made  of?  It  has  three 
layers — the  outer,  epidermis,  a  bloodless, 
nerveless,  tough  material;  the  dermis,  often 
calleil  the  '^true  skin."  made  up  of  blood  and 
lymph  vessels,  nerves  and  nerve  endings, 
sweat  and  oil  glands,  hair  roots  and  small 


muscles;  the  lower  layer  or  subdermis,  is  a 
kind  of  insulator,  for  it  is  composed  of  fatty 
tissue  which  acts  as  a  cushion  for  the  other 
layers. 

Since  the  skin  is  such  a  ^'busybody,"  it 
needs  help  from  a  balanced  <liet,  eight  to  ten 
hours  of  sleep  each  night,  proper  elimina¬ 
tion,  fresh  air  and  exercise,  controlle<l  emo¬ 
tions,  and  cleanliness  for  gooil  looks  and 
goo<l  health.  It  is  more  important  than  you 
realize  to  establish  good  skin-care  habits  now, 
habits  that  will  stay  with  you  for  the  rest  of 
your  life.  The  advice  that  follows  on  the  next 
two  pages  will  tell  you  how  to  have  healthy, 
problem-free  skin  and  how  to  apply  make-up 
so  that  it  looks  natural.  Meantime,  take  the  fol¬ 
lowing  quiz.  For  a  perfect  score,  all  questions 
shouhl  be  answere<l  in  the  affirmative.  If  you 
do  give  any  negative  answers,  l>e  sure  to  study 
our  advice  extra  carefully. 


Yes  or  no,  do  you  make  it  a  habit — 


to  get  8  to  10  hours  of  sleep  every  night? 

to  keep  face,  chest,  back,  and  scalp  scrupulously  clean? 

to  give  your  skin  extra  attention  if  you  have  acne? 

to  avoid  certain  fatty  foods  if  you  have  an  acne  problem? 

to  use  make-up  with  a  light  touch,  instead  of  a  heavy  hand? 

to  choose  your  shaile  of  lipstick  and/or  powder  to  suit  your  skin  tone? 

to  apply  lipstick  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  stay  on  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time? 

to  wear  lipstick  and/or  powder  to  suit  the  occasion? 

to  use  eye  make-up  carefully  and  lightly,  mainly  for  special  party  times? 
to  see  your  doctor  if  skin  blemishes  persist? 
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Let’s  Make-Lp 


Question:  When  is  a  skin  problem?  Answer:  When  you 
think  it’s  one.  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  smallest  blemish 
looms  like  a  giant  carbuncle,  so  take  comfort  in  the  fact  that 
it  appears  worse  to  you  than  it  does  to  others.  And  the 
chances  are,  it’s  correctable! 

Why  does  acne  occur?  At  this  period  in  your  body’s 
development,  hormones  which  affect  the  oil  glands  of  the 
skin  are  not  always  in  complete  balance.  If  these  glands 
over-produce,  they  become  inflamed.  Pimples  containing 
pus,  hard  bumps,  and  blackheads  often  appear.  Dermatolo¬ 
gists  (skin  doctors)  call  such  a  condition  acne  vitlf’uris. 

Diet  plays  an  important  role  in  acne  because  with  poor 
nutrition  (csixfially  lack  of  vitamins  C  and  A),  the  skin  is 
inclined  to  break  out.  Certain  foods,  too,  are  trouble-makers. 
They  are  choc'olate,  nuts,  sharp  cheeses,  and  pork. 

Scrupidous  cleanliness  is  necessary  in  treating  acne— not 
only  a  clean  face,  but  clean  hair  and  body.  Keep  pore  open¬ 
ings  free  by  washing  the  skin  frecpiently.  This  means  your 
face,  chest,  and  back,  all  of  which  are  prone  to  blackheads 
and  pimples.  Use  warm  water  and  a  clean  washcloth, 
lathered  with  a  mild  soap.  If  when  \^•ashing  \'our  face  you 
prefer  to  use  your  hands,  massage  the  lather  in  gently  with 
a  circular  movement.  Allow  the  suds  to  remain  on  the  face 
for  a  few  minutes.  Rinse  with  cool  water. 

For  the  treatment  of  acne,  there  are  antiseptic,  medicated 
lotions,  medicated  soaps,  creams,  washes  and  pads,  grease¬ 
less  gels.  There  are  also  medicated  make-ups  in  lotion  form 
which  help  to  heal  while  c-overing.  As  valuable  as  these  aids 
are,  you  should  also  heed  the  directions  which  accompany 
them.  At  the  heart  of  all  these  methods  is  advice  to  keep 
the  skin  and  scalp  immaculate,  as  well  as  to  watch  your  diet. 

Y’our  skin  won’t  become  clear  overnight,  but  you  should 
see  an  improvement  in  about  four  to  six  weeks.  If  not,  get 
your  doctor’s  advice.  He  can  rec'ommend  treatments  which 
will  be  adapted  to  your  individual  skin  condition.  Or  he 
may  recommend  that  you  see  a  dermatologist. 

Should  you  or  shouldn’t  you  wear  make-up  when  you 
have  acne?  With  a  meticulous  cleanliness  routine  and  the 
use  of  one  of  the  new  medicated  make-ups,  the  danger  of 
infection  is  limited.  However,  your  doctor  may  ask  you  to 
skip  all  make-up  during  the  worst  periods  or  perhaps  advise 
use  of  a  hypo-allergenic  type  product. 

Making  the  Most  of  Make-Up 

The  ideal  effect  that  you  want  make-up  to  give  is  the 
look  of  the  real  you,  with  an  attractive  plus  (juality  added. 
Try  to  look  unmade-up;  in  other  words  “natural.”  Use  make¬ 
up  skillfully.  If  you  are  old  enough  to  use  it  and  if  your 
parents  and  school  allow  it,  make-up  and  lipstick  applied 
with  a  light  touch  are  permissable  for  daily  use. 

If  you’re  using  a  pressed  powder  (foundation  and  pow¬ 


der  all  in  one),  apply  it  with  its  own  puff.  It  goes  on  dry. 

If  you’re  using  a  cake  make-up,  dampen  a  sponge  or  piece 
of  cotton  and  rub  it  all  over  the  cake;  then  apply  it  to  skin. 
No  powder  is  needed  with  this  type  of  make-up. 

Medicated  lotions  or  non-oily  liquids  are  used  as  de¬ 
scribed  above. 

When  buying  powder,  choose  a  shade  that’s  close  to  your 
own  skin  color  or  a  shade  darker.  Powder  appears  lighter 
when  it’s  on  the  skin  than  in  the  box  or  compact.  To  apply 
powder,  dip  your  puff  into  the  powder  and  get  enough  on  it 
to  cover  the  entire  face.  Then  powder  your  forehead,  cheeks, 
jawline,  under  your  chin,  and  your  nose.  Remove  all  excess 
powder  from  face,  eyebrows,  lashes,  and  hairline  with  a 
cleansing  tissue  or  a  small  brush. 

Rouge  and  Lipstick 

If  your  face  has  a  natural  pink  glow,  you  don’t  need 
rouge.  If  you’re  pale-faced,  you  may  prefer  that  look.  If 
your  skin  tones  are  drab,  rouge  can  liven  up  your  coloring. 

There  are  three  types— cream,  liquid,  and  cake  rouge.  Dry 
or  cake  rouge  is  applied  over  powder;  liquid  or  cream  rouge 
goes  on  over  your  foundation  and  IxTore  powdering. 

Use  rouge  sparingly.  Place  a  small  amount  of  it  high  oh 
both  cheeks,  just  below  the  eyes  and  away  from  the  nose. 
Blend  it  into  the  skin  with  the  fingertips,  carrying  the  color 
toward  the  hairline. 

What  color  lipstick  should  you  use?  The  color  is  governed 
by  your  skin  tones.  Lipstick  comes  in  three  basic  reds;  real- 
red,  orange-red,  and  blue-red.  If  your  skin  tone  is  pink, 
blue-red  is  your  best  bet;  if  your  skin  tone  is  yellow,  orange- 
red  is  your  choice;  and  if  your  skin  is  sallow  in  tone  or  in 
between  a  pink  and  a  yellow,  wear  a  real-red  lipstick  shade. 
Lipstick  is  most  becoming  when  it  is  neither  much  darker 
nor  much  lighter  than  your  skin.  Brunettes  can  wear  darker 
lipstick  shades  than  blondes,  however. 

To  apply  lipstick,  start  with  clean,  dry  lips  and  follow 
the  natural  line  of  the  lips  in  coloring  them.  Apply  lipstick 
to  the  upper  lip  first,  going  from  the  left  corner  to  the 
center  and  then  from  the  right  corner  to  the  center.  Repeat 
on  the  lower  lip.  If  you  use  a  lipstick  brush,  rub  the  brush 
back  and  forth  over  the  lipstick  and  then  apply  it  as 
suggested  above. 

To  make  lipstick  stay  on,  blot  lips  gently  with  tissue  to 
set  the  color.  Dip  cotton  into  face  powder  and  press  it 
firmly  against  upper  and  lower  lips.  Turn  over  the  powder- 
free  side  of  cotton  and  dust  lips  to  remove  excess  powder. 
Reapply  lipstick. 

An  eyebrow  brush  is  good  for  brushing  powder  from  your 
eyebrows  and  for  grooming  them  at  the  same  time.  Brush 
eyebrows  toward  your  nose  and  then  toward  the  ear.  If  the 
arch  is  not  clean,  pluck  straggling  hairs  with  scissor-handled 
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tweezers,  but  don’t  spoil  the  natural  line.  Pluck  under  the 
eyebrows,  not  above  them!  If  there  is  excess  amount  of  hair 
between  the  brows,  pluck  them. 

A  bit  of  colorless  pomade  or  petroleum  jelly  applied  to 
eyelids,  brows,  and  lashes  will  make  the  eyes  sparkle,  make 
lashes  look  longer,  and  keep  brows  neatly  in  place.  For 
older  girls,  other  cosmetics  to  enhance  the  attractiveness 
of  the  eyes  are  eyebrow  pencil,  mascara,  eyeliner,  and  eye 
shadow. 

Mascara  is  available  in  three  forms— cake,  cream,  and 
roll-on.  To  use  cake  or  cream,  wet  the  brush  slightly  and 
take  up  a  small  amount  of  mascara.  Stroke  the  lashes  from 
the  underside  upward,  working  from  the  inner  corner  otit- 
ward.  Apply  roll-on  mascara  in  the  same  way;  the  stick  is 
self-moistening. 

When  applying  eyeliner,  use  the  index  finger  of  the  left 
hand  and  pull  the  skin  of  the  eyelid  taut  in  the  direction  of 
the  ear.  Now,  with  the  liner— either  crayon  or  liquid-and- 
brush— draw  a  line  right  above  the  upper  lash,  working  from 
the  center  of  the  lid  outward  and  with  a  slight  upturn  at 
the  corner. 

Eye  shadow  comes  in  cream  or  swivel  stick  form  in 


almost  as  many  colors  as  are  in  the  rainbow.  Choose  the 
shade  to  match  your  eyes  or  your  party  dress.  Eye  shadow 
does  the  most  for  you  when  worn  on  special  occasions,  in 
the  evening. 

Apply  eye  shadow  at  the  center  of  the  eyelid,  above  the 
lashes,  and  spread  it  to  the  outer  comer  in  a  gently  vanish¬ 
ing  point.  If  you  apply  it  close  to  the  nose,  your  eyes  will 
look  too  close  together.  Remember,  the  wide-eyed  look  is 
the  most  desirable. 

The  Sun  and  You 

To  achieve  an  even  tan,  always  protect  the  face  and 
exposed  parts  of  your  body  with  a  suntan  preparation— a 
lotion,  oil,  or  cream.  Be  careful  about  sensitive  areas,  such 
as  shoulders,  nape  of  neck,  and  backs  of  legs,  which  need 
to  be  protected  from  the  sun’s  hot  rays.  Expose  yourself  to 
the  sun  gradually— for  about  ten  minutes  at  first,  increasing 
the  amount  of  time  each  day.  Remember  to  repeat  the 
application  of  suntan  preparation  after  each  dip  into  the 
water.  To  cut  out  glare  and  protect  the  eyes,  wear  sun¬ 
glasses  when  basking  in  the  sun  or  cover  eyes  with  pads  of 
cotton  soaked  in  boric  acid  or  witch  hazel. 
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Nexicma  Skin  Lotion 

If  acne  is  your  problem,  heed  the  first  rule  of  proper  care— cleanliness. 


Kris  thought  Bitsy  used  black  magic 


TT  WAS  no  secret  in  our  family  that  one  of  my  father’s 

Salem  relatives  had  been  tried  for  sorcery  back  in  1692, 
so  I  wasn’t  unduly  shocked  to  discover  my  twin  sister  Bitsy 
was  a  witch. 

My  first  misgivings  began  in  kindergarten  when  I  stood 
by  and  watched  every  five-year-old  male  on  Willoughby 
Street  fight  for  the  honor  of  carrying  her  pail  to  the  sandbox. 
Later,  after  the  sunsuits  changed  to  Ivy  Leagues  and  the 
same  thing  kept  happening,  I  was  more  positive  than  ever. 
Not  that  Bitsy  resorted  to  anything  so  obvious  as  broomsticks 
and  boiling  caldrons.  She  had  modem  trappings,  like  a  pouf 
hairdo  the  color  of  cornsilk  and  violet  eyes  that  tilted  at  the 
comers. 

For  anyone  who  wasn’t  blind,  this  alone  should  have  been 
sufficient  evidence.  I  had  perfectly  ordinary  tan  hair,  and 
the  only  thing  unusual  about  my  green  eyes  was  that  they 
were  a  trifle  nearsighted.  My  parents,  however,  seemed 
blissfully  unaware  that  they  were  harboring  a  potential 
threat  to  the  entire  northern  hemisphere,  and  I  knew  it  was 
up  to  me  to  do  something.  So  while  Bitsy  amused  herself  by 
playing  with  paper  dolls  and  causing  duels  at  birthday 
parties,  I  homesteaded  at  the  local  library,  reading  every¬ 
thing  I  could  lay  my  hands  on  about  witchcraft,  .\fter  all, 
I  reasoned,  Bitsy  was  my  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  if  an 
antidote  existed  which  would  transform  her  into  a  normal 
girl,  I  meant  to  find  it. 

It  wasn’t  easy,  believe  me.  We  reached  junior  high  school 
and  I  was  no  closer  to  a  solution  than  before,  although  along 
the  way  I  had  learned  enough  about  henbane  and  spells  to 
earn  a  degree  in  demonology.  One  desperate  summer  it 
reached  the  point  where  I  was  carrying  a  squashed  sandwich 
in  my  pocket  so  that  I  would  not  lose  an  hour  running  home 
for  lunch.  The  librarian.  Miss  Dain,  who  by  now  \N  as  begin¬ 
ning  to  look  upon  me  as  a  fixture,  soon  stopped  that,  saying 
she  couldn’t  have  crumbs  falling  out  of  her  encyclopedias, 
even  if  it  were  a  matter  of  life  or  death. 

Bitsy,  who  was  under  the  impression  that  books  were 
something  used  to  improve  one’s  posture,  never  dreamed  of 
what  I  was  doing,  and  I  didn’t  have  the  heart  to  tell  her. 
Only  once  did  I  make  the  mistake  of  confiding  my  fears  to 
our  mother. 

“Poor  Kris,’’  she  laughed,  pooh-poohing  the  whole  idea. 
“You  read  too  much.  Bitsy  can’t  help  it  if  she’s  popular.” 

“No  one  is  that  popular,”  I  brooded.  “Besides,  you’re 
forgetting  Daddy’s  Aunt  Hepzibah,  to  saying  nothing  of  all 
,  those  cats  that  hang  around  here.” 

Mother  laughed  again.  Every  time  I  tried  to  be  serious 
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to  conjure  up  a  dale  for  the  dance 


By  JACQUELINE  REED 


she  had  the  maddening  habit  of  treating  me  like  a  dangerous 
lunatic  who  must  be  humored  at  any  cost. 

“Aunt  Hepzibah  has  been  dead  for  over  two  hundred 
years.  She  passed  away  quite  peacefully  in  bed,  and  I  do 
wish  you  would  stop  implying  she  was  burned  at  the  stake.” 

“She  came  uncomfortably  close  to  it,”  I  pointed  out. 

“So  did  many  other  innocent  i^eople.” 

“Explain  the  cats  then,”  I  persisted.  “It’s  common  knowl¬ 
edge  that  they  have  an  affinity  for  witches,  and  you’ve  got 
to  admit  every  tabby  in  three  counties  calls  our  backyard 
home.” 

“True,”  my  mother  said  testily,  “but  I  assure  you  that  the 
attraction  is  our  catnip  bed,  not  our  daughter.” 

Now  I  know  a  brick  wall  when  I  hit  my  skull  against  one, 
so  I  let  the  subject  drop.  Still,  as  the  years  passed,  I  noticed 
dozens  of  incriminating  incidents  that  chilled  me  to  the 
marrow.  Bitsy  merely  fluttered  her  eyelashes  and  was 
unanimously  elected  Sweetheart  of  the  Valentine  Dance, 
Football  Queen,  and  Miss  Willoughby  Street.  If  any  doubt 
remained  after  that,  it  was  banished  by  the  ways  she  man¬ 
aged  to  charm  away  any  boy  who  came  within  handshaking 
distance  of  me.  It  wasn’t  that  I  didn’t  have  dates;  I  had 
plenty,  and  they  all  had  one  thing  in  common.  To  a  man, 
they  were  all  rejects  or  castoffs  of  Bitsy’s  that  she  had  brain¬ 
washed  into  taking  me  out.  Which  probably  explains  why 
they  talked  politely  of  the  weather  with  me  on  the  living 
room  sofa,  and  over  mv  head  exchanged  long,  meaningful 
glances  with  my  twin.  That  was  another  thing  that  troubled 
me.  Bitsy  had  an  uncanny  way  of  always  being  present  at 
crucial  moments. 

You  don’t  need  an  abacus  to  figure  out  what  kind  of  life 
I  was  leading  by  the  time  we  were  seniors.  And  while  I 
can’t  truthfully  say  I  was  deliriously  happy  playing  second- 
fiddle  to  a  sorceress,  I  was  at  least  contented. 

When  I  grew  unbearably  lonely,  I  withdrew  into  the  more 
exciting  worlds  of  Heathcliff  and  Rhett  Butler,  and  finally 
Miss  Dain  offered  to  pay  me  if  I  would  help  at  the  library 
after  school.  She  insisted  it  was  because  I  knew  the  place  as 
thoroughly  as  she  did  herself,  although  I  had  an  idea  she 
realized  that  someone  with  my  lack  of  social  obligations 
couldn’t  be  anything  but  dependable. 

So  Bitsy  cut  her  golden  path  from  one  end  of  town  to  the 
other,  letting  the  hearts  fall  like  confetti,  and  I  sat  among 
the  dust  jackets,  pasting  and  filing  and  comforting  myself 
with  the  notion  that  my  hour  would  come.  In  my  reveries  I 
dreamed  of  a  prince  who  would  charge  through  the  door, 
fling  aside  Miss  Dain  and  her  stamp  pad,  and  carry  me  off 
to  a  land  where  I  was  beautiful  and  loved. 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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"Homemaker  of  Tomorrow"  is  homemaker  and  teacher  today. 


Star  Pupil  Takes  Post  of  Teacher 


Four  years  ago  Priscilla  Jones  was  a 
star  pupil  in  Mrs.  Houston’s  senior 
Hume  ec-onomics  class  at  Blakely  (Ga.) 
High  School. 

Today  Priscilla  Jones  Collins  has  tak¬ 
en  Mrs.  Houston’s  job  at  the  same 
school. 

“Job— not  place,”  Priscilla  modestly 
asserts,  for  she  holds  her  former  teach¬ 
er  in  high  regard— and  with  good 
reason.  It  was  Mrs.  Houston  who 
helped  Priscilla  win  the  top  national 
award  in  the  1956-57  Betty  Crocker 
“Search  for  the  American  Homemaker 
of  Tomorrow,”  which  provided  her  with 
a  $5,000  scholarship  to  continue  her 
home  economics  studies  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia,  where  she  met  and 
married  fellow  student,  H.  E.  (Nick) 
Collins. 

“Shortly  after  I  began  my  student 
teaching,  Mrs.  Houston  called  me  in  to 
tell  me  she  was  e.xpecting  a  baby  in 
April,”  Priscilla  recalls,  “and  she  want¬ 
ed  to  know  if  I  might  be  interested  in 
having  her  job.  Needless  to  say,  I  was 
thrilled,”  she  exclaims,  adding  “as  much 
for  her  as  for  myself.” 

Establishing  a  teacher  relationship 
with  the  students  was  Priscilla’s  big¬ 
gest  hurdle  in  her  new  job,  which  she 
started  right  after  graduation  from  cx)!- 
lege  last  December. 

Having  lived  in  Blakely  all  her  life, 
she  knew  most  of  the  girls  as  friends 
of  her  younger  sister,  Ramona.  And 
Ramona  was  one  of  her  students,  too. 

"Priscilla— er— Miss  Jones— er— Mrs. 
(a)llins,”  was  a  familiar  salutation  in 
class. 

“Those  first  few  weeks  I  even  wore 
matronly  clothes  just  so  I’d  seem  old¬ 
er,”  Priscilla  laughs. 


However,  the  hurdle  wasn’t  as  great 
as  she  had  first  thought;  by  the  time 
Priscilla  herself  got  used  to  her  new 
name  and  role,  she  found  the  girls  had 
already  adjusted! 

Priscilla  credits  her  mother  with  de¬ 
veloping  her  interest  in  home  ec'onom- 
ics  as  a  way  of  life,  and  Mrs.  Houston 
with  channeling  that  interest  into  a 
career. 

“Mother  made  homemaking  a  shared 
responsibility  and  a  part  of  living— not 
a  series  of  dreaded  chores  that  a 
mother  must  do,  and  a  girl  must  face 
when  she  marries.  Then  .Mrs.  Houston 
showed  me  how  I  could  combine  my 
interest  in  homemaking  with  a  job.” 

Nick  shows  his  approval  of  home 
economics  as  both  a  way  of  life  and  a 
career  by  enthusiastically  supporting 
his  wife’s  homemaking  program,  serv¬ 
ing  as  handy  man,  strong  arm  or  chap¬ 
erone,  as  needed,  and  accepting  Pris¬ 
cilla’s  sometimes  very  long  hours  and 
her  occasional  out-of-town  trips  with¬ 
out  complaint.  A  chemist  by  education, 
and  a  farm  manager  and  livestock  pro¬ 
ducer  by  vocation,  he  is  an  avid  hunter 
and  fisherman  in  his  spare  time. 

“Of  course  it  becomes  my  pleasure 
to  prepare  those  quail,  doves,  ducks, 
turke\'S— or  whatever  he  may  bring 
home,”  Priscilla  says,  pinpointing  one 
of  many  practical  applications  of  her 
homemaking  talents. 

When  Priscilla  received  her  “Home¬ 
maker  of  Tomorrow”  award  she  said; 
“I  hope  to  have  a  chance  to  help  oth¬ 
ers  realize  the  importance  of  homemak¬ 
ing  in  our  world  and  to  prepare  myself 
further  to  be  a  better  American  home¬ 
maker  of  tomorrow.” 

Priscilla  does— and  has. 


The  Bewitched  Twin 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

Then  as  the  fall  days  flew  by,  some¬ 
thing  odd  occurred.  The  prince  became 
almost  real.  I  found  myself  inventing 
witty  conversations  that  would  hold 
him  spellbound,  and  once  in  a  while  a 
face  in  a  crowd  would  pull  me  back  for 
another  look,  and  I  would  go  on,  feel¬ 
ing  unaccountably  empty. 

His  features  were  blurred.  One  time 
his  eyes  would  be  blue  and  serious,  at 
others  they  would  be  a  warm,  fascinat¬ 
ing  brown.  One  thing  was  certain 
though;  his  smile  was  meant  for  me 
alone.  When  we  were  together,  follow¬ 
ing  moonlit  paths  to  the  pale  edge  of 
dawn,  my  hand  would  be  in  his,  and 
Bitsy  was  a  million  light  years  away. 

Which  goes  to  show  what  too  much 
reading  and  too  little  living  can  do  to  a 
girl. 

The  harvest  dance  was  weeks  away, 
and  my  sole  hope  for  a  date  lay  in  a 
boy  who  had  been  sweetly  spurned  by 
Bitsy  a  month  before.  He  still  hung 
around  our  house  paying  homage  to  the 
empress. 

“I’ve  told  Harold  to  meet  you  at  the 
corner  and  walk  you  to  the  library,” 
Bitsy  said  last  Thursday.  There  had 
been  nothing  different  about  the  day, 
nothing  at  all  to  let  me  know  it  was  to 
be  the  one  that  would  change  my  life. 
Bitsy  was  at  the  dressing  table  in  our 
bedroom,  experimenting  with  lipsticks, 
and  I  was  trying  to  get  ready  to  go  to 
work. 

“I’m  sure  he’ll  ask  you  to  the  dance 
if  you’ll  only  act  halfway  decent  to 
him,”  she  went  on,  assuming  her  tone 
of  superiority  that  made  me  ache  to 
smash  something.  “The  last  time  he 
took  you  out  he  complained  that  you 
sat  and  glared  at  him  the  whole  eve¬ 
ning.” 

“True,”  I  admitted  gloomily,  remem¬ 
bering.  It  had  been  a  starstruck  night, 
a  night  for  dreaming,  and  Harold  had 
kept  telling  me  about  nuclear  reactors 
and  aerodynamics. 

“Well,  watch  yourself.  You  do  want 
him  to  take  you,  don’t  you?” 

“Not  really,”  I  said  with  sad  honesty. 

Bitsy  paused  with  her  lipstick  in 
mid-air.  “What  did  you  say?” 

“I  said  no,”  I  repeated,  wondering 
what  had  come  over  me. 

“You’re  crazy,”  Bitsy  said  flatly.  “I 
warned  Mother  about  this.  You’ve  read 
too  many  books,  and  your  brain  is  re¬ 
belling.” 

“Something’s  rebelling,”  I  agreed, 
feeling  stranger  by  the  minute.  Bitsy 
gritted  her  teeth.  She  wasn’t  too  upset 
to  watch  the  effect  carefully  in  the 
mirror. 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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The  famous  artist  (some  of  whose 
best  friends  are  spooks)  knows  that, 


especially  on  Halloween,  matchless 


coffee  flavor  deserves  matching  cof¬ 
fee  cups.  Here  he  suggests  three 
sets  of  MUGMATES  designed  to  chill 
you— at  least  until  you  drink  that 
wonderful, friendly  hot  coffee.  You’ll 
notice  that  the  set  of  MUGMATES 
shown  below  is 
a  threesome. 

Could  it  be  the 
eterna I  tri¬ 
angle?  Or  may¬ 
be  one  of  these 
M  UG  MATES 
has  two  heads! 


Charles  Addams  designed  these  mugmates  for  us,  but  he  wouldn’t  think  of  parting  with  them  I  You  can’t  buy  them, 
but  it’s  easy  and  fun  to  copy  them  yourself —  or  design  your  own.  For  a  free  folder  full  of  other  mugmate  inspirations 
and  simple  directions,  write  to;  mugmates.  Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau,  Dept.  C,  120  Wall  Street,  NewYork  5,  N.Y. 


■<# 


♦^■"’AKE  five  plain  file  cards.  On  each,  write  in  bright-colored 
inks  or  crayons  and  your  most  dashing  script: 

Saludos,  amigos! 

Shalom,  haverim! 

Greetings,  friends! 

Join  the  party  and  see  the  world! 

These  invitations  (with  date,  place,  and  hour)  will  an¬ 
nounce  that  you’re  giving  a  United  Nations  party.  This 
cosmopolitan  get-together  will  be  great  fun  for  your  guests. 
For  you,  the  international  hostess,  it  will  be  a  triumph,  as 
you’ll  see  by  studying  the  food,  decoration,  and  game  sug¬ 
gestions. 

A  Diplomatic  Menu 

A  good  diplomat  represents  his  country,  bringing  people 
together  in  cordial  agreement.  That’s  what  your  U.N.  menu 
does,  too.  It  represents  several  nations,  and  your  guests  will 
cordially  agree  that  it’s  delicious. 

The  main  dish  is  French,  a  delicate  Seafood  Normandy, 
combining  fish  fillets  and  shrimp  in  a  creamy,  hot,  bubbly 
sauce,  garnished  with  mushrooms,  and  served  over  toast 
triangles.  It’s  nice  to  know  that  food  that  tastes  so  good  is 
also  rich  in  proteins  of  good  quality.  Many  doctors  have 
stated  that  more  fish  and  shellfish  in  our  diets  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  our  health. 

The  salad  is  Dutch  Kool  Sla.  It  differs  from  the  cole  slaw 
most  of  us  are  accustomed  to  in  that  cucumbers,  carrots, 
and  minced  onion  are  mi.\ed  with  the  shredded  cabbage  to 
give  it  a  more  interesting  variety  of  tastes  and  textures. 

The  crisp,  crunchy  bread  comes  in  wafers,  both  light  and 
dark.  It  has  been  called  the  “national  bread’’  of  Sweden 
since  the  16th  century,  when  King  Gustaf  Wasa  started  the 
raising  of  rye  grains.  Tasty  and  satisfying,  it  is  high  in  essen¬ 
tial  B  vitamins,  low  in  calories,  and  is  likely  to  be  available 
at  your  local  supermarket. 

The  cake  is  Austrian,  the  famous  Kugelhupf,  a  wonderful 
yeast  confection  of  simple  dough  mixed  with  almonds,  raisins, 
and  lemon  rind,  and  dusted  with  confectioner’s  sugar. 

The  beverage  is  English  Fizz,  a  chilled  punch  with  a  soft 
drink  base  and  a  lovely  pink-raspberry  color  and  flavor.  As 
its  name  promises,  it  fizzes  gloriously  over  the  ice  cubes. 
(See  page  22  for  recipes.) 

A  Bonza  Buffet 

When  Australians  think  something  is  terrific,  they  say, 
“Bonza!"  Your  buffet  setting  deserves  this  enthusiastic  com¬ 
pliment  from  “down  under.”  And  to  make  matters  even 
more  international,  there  is  the  centerpiece,  a  flag-studded 
globe  which  you  can  make: 

Wind  2-inch  strips  of  ice-blue  flameproof  crepe  paper 
around  a  large-sized  ball  of  styrofoam.  Make  sure  to  stretch 
the  crepe  paper  smoothly,  pasting  it  down  as  you  go  along. 
Cut  shapes  of  the  continents  (refer  to  a  world  map  for 
these)  from  white  crepe  paper  and  paste  in  place.  There 
are  many  books  on  the  United  Nations  to  show  you  the 
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flags  of  member  countries.  Make  small  flags,  2”  wide  by 
3  1/4”  long,  from  colored  gummed  paper.  Paste  them  to 
colored  toothpicks.  For  added  design  interest,  make  some 
of  the  flags  larger,  using  a  single  sheet  of  cxtlored  gummed 
paper,  8”  by  10”,  for  each. 

Guests  of  All  Nations 

In  any  gathering  of  Americans,  there  are  sure  to  be  peo¬ 
ple  of  different  national  origins.  It  will  add  interest  to  your 
party  if  you  invite  your  guests  to  bring  something  from 
home  that  came  from  “the  old  country”:  a  Greek  dish  or 
vase,  a  piece  of  Delftware  from  Holland,  embroidery  from 
Czechoslovakia.  Some  of  these  things  may  be  used  as  buffet 
acces.sories  and  all  of  them  will  be  fascinating  conversation 
pieces,  especially  if  your  guests  have  stories  to  tell  about 
them. 

Music  of  many  nations  provides  a  perfect  accompaniment 
to  dinner.  Later,  if  you  have  space,  and  no  neighbors  to 
complain,  you  might  all  stomp  out  the  spirited  rh>thms  of 
a  Mexican  Hat  Dance  or,  for  that  matter,  a  good  old  Ameri¬ 
can  square  danc-e,  or  an  IsraeU  hora. 

"Trip  to  Rome" 

This  is  the  name  of  a  favorite  game  played  in  Belgium. 
Choose  a  player  to  be  “it.”  He  goes  around  the  room,  from 
guest  to  guest,  announcing,  “I’m  going  on  a  trip  to  Rome. 
Have  you  a  farewell  present  for  me?”  Every’one  hands  him 
something,  preferably  something  bulky  and  awkward  to 
carry.  When  he’s  loaded  down,  he  must  walk  across  the 
room  without  dropping  anything.  If  he  makes  it,  give  him 
an  extra  slice  of  Kugelhupf] 

Did  you  play  “jacks”  when  you  were  younger?  It’s  a 
favorite  game  in  Ecuador  and,  in  case  you’ve  forgotten,  a 
lively  contest  and  test  of  skill.  If  you’ve  lost  or  misplaced 
yours,  you  can  get  a  set  of  jacks  in  the  five-and-dime  store. 

Youll  find  it  an  exhilarating  experience  to  take  your 
friends  around  the  world  on  the  magic  carpet  of  hospitality. 
If  there’s  an  Australian  in  the  crowd,  he’ll  probably  say  your 
U.N.  party  is  “dinky  dye!”  The  Australians,  as  you  see, 
have  a  great  many  words  for  “terrific!” 
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Seafood  Normandy 


1  parkaice  frftzen  fioh  fil> 
leta  (rod,  huddork,  aole 
or  ocean  perch) 

1  pound  ahrimp  freah  or 
frozen,  or  8  ounces 
peeled  and  deveined 
ahrimp 

cup  (1/4  atirk)  niarga* 
rine  or  butter 


1  tablespoon  flour 

2  egK  yolka 
Yi  cup  milk 

1  small  can  (4  ounces) 
alired  muahrooma, 
heated  and  drained 
Buttered  toast  triangles 


Let  fillets  thaw  on  refrigerator  shelf,  or  at  room  tem- 
erature.  Cook  shrimp  5  to  10  minutes  in  simmering  salted 
water  (1  teaspoon  salt  to  1  (piart  of  water).  Drain  shrimp 
but  save  1  eiip  of  the  cooking  liquid.  Melt  1  tablespoon 
butter  in  a  large  frying  pan  and  arrange  fillets  in  pan. 
Add  reserve  cooking  lirpiid  and  bring  to  boil.  Reduce 
heat  so  that  litpiid  just  simmers;  cook  slowly,  covered, 
about  10  minutes,  nr  until  the  fish  flakes  easily  when 
tested  with  a  fork.  Arrange  fish  on  hot  platter  and  place 
shrimp  around  fish.  Keep  hot  while  you  'blend  together 
soft  butter  and  flour  and  stir  into  liquid  in  pan.  Cook, 
stirring  constantly,  until  thickenetl,  about  5  minutes.  Beat 
egg  yolks  and  milk  together  with  a  fork  and  stir  grad¬ 
ually  into  thickened  sauce.  Bring  sauce  back  to  simmer 
point.  Pour  over  fish.  Garnish  with  mushrooms  and  but¬ 
tered  toast  triangles.  Makes  6  servings. 
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Kugelhupf 


Vi  cup  milk 
*4  cup  sugar 
*4  teaspoon  salt 
2Yi  cups  sifted  flour 

1  package  or  rake  ac¬ 
tive  dry  or  com¬ 
pressed  yeast 
14  cup  very  warm  water 


2  eggs 

14  eup  (1  stick)  marga¬ 
rine  or  butter,  melted 
2  tablespoons  fine  dried 
bread  crumbs 
Blaiirht'd  almonds 
14  cup  chopped  raisins 
f>rale<l  rind  of  1  lemon 
C<»nfertioners'  sugar 


.Soften  the  yeast  in  warm  water  in  mixing  bowl.  Scald 
milk  and  cool  to  lukewarm.  Add  to  yea.st.  Stir  in  sugar, 
salt,  anil  lit  cups  of  flour;  mix  well.  .Add  eggs,  one  at  a 
lime;  beat  thoroughly.  Mix  in  slightly  cooled  melted  mar¬ 
garine  a  tablespiwn  at  a  time.  Stir  in  remaining  flour. 
Beat  batter  5  minutes  with  spoon  or  an  electric  mixer 
at  medium  speed.  Cover.  Let  rise  in  warm  place  until 
doubled  in  bulk,  alK)ut  hours. 

Meanwhile,  grease  a  fancy  1 -quart  mold  or  7-inch  tube 
pan.  Sprinkle  with  crumbs  to  coat  evenly.  Arrange  almonds 
in  liottom  to  make  a  fancy  design. 

When  batter  has  doubled,  stir  down.  Stir  in  raisins  and 
lemon  rind.  Carefidly  spoon  batter  into  prepared  pan  so  as 
not  to  disturb  almonds.  Let  rise  in  warm  place,  free  from 
draft,  until  doubled,  about  1)1  hours. 

Bake  in  miKlerate  oven  (3.5()°F. )  45-50  minutes.  When 
done,  remove  from  pan;  cool  on  wire  rack.  Dust  cooled 
cake  with  confectioners’  sugar.  Serves  6. 
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English  Fizz 


1  (10-ouncc)  jar  rasp¬ 
berry  jelly 
I  cup  lioiling  water 
I  can  frozen  orange 
juice,  thawed 


Red  food  coloring 
2  trays  ice  cubes 
4  (7-ounce)  bottles  7-LIp, 
chilled 


Using  an  electric  mixer,  beat  jelly  until  smooth,  about 
one  minute.  Add  boiling  water  and  continue  beating, 
approximately  one  minute,  until  jelly  has  dissolved.  Beat 
in  orange  juice  concentrate.  Add  »"jod  coloring,  a  few 
drops  at  a  time,  until  a  raspberry  shade  is  reached. 
Chill.  At  .serving  time,  pour  chilled  mixture  over  ice 
cul>es  in  a  punch  bowl.  Slowly  pour  in  7-Up,  Makes  about 
12  servings. 

Co-ed 


Silver  Service 


T7ATING  is  something  everyone  does  at  least  three  times 
every  day  but  how  many  can  handle  the  tools  called 
for  with  grace  and  ease?  Here  is  a  test,  designed  to  find  out 
how  much  you  know  about  the  most  basic  of  tools  for  eat¬ 
ing  and  serving— table  silver.  Check  T  (True)  or  F  (False) 
for  each  statement.  Then  compare  your  answers  with  ours 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

Skill 

1.  At  a  buffet  meal,  you  serve  yourself  with  the  same 

silver  you  have  taken  to  eat  with.  T  F 

2.  When  fresh  peaches,  apples,  or  pears  are  served  at 
the  table,  they  must  be  eaten  with  knife  and  fork.  T  F 

3.  When  you  pass  your  plate  for  seconds,  remove  your 
silver  and  hold  it  while  you  are  being  served.  T  F 

4.  When  eating  a  sit-down  meal,  you  use  silver  from  the 

outside  in,  as  the  courses  advance.  T  F 

Silver 

5.  Sterling  silver  is  silver  made  firmer  and  more  durable 
by  the  addition  of  75/1,000  parts  of  an  alloy.  T  F 

6.  Sterling  flatware  can  be  bought  a  single  piece  at  a 

time  or  in  complete  sets.  T  F 

7.  Silver  plate  means  engraved  or  etched  silver.  T  F 

8.  The  glow  or  patina  of  sterling  silver  is  deepened  with 

use  and  age.  T  F 


Service 

9.  A  place  setting  consists  of  4  pieces:  knife,  fork,  salad 

fork,  soup  spoon.  T  F 

10.  For  a  buflFet,  all  silver  serving  pieces  should  match 

place  settings.  T  F 

11.  Silver  hollow  ware  tarnishes  if  hot  vegetables  are 

placed  in  it.  T  F 

12.  When  serving  pie  a  la  mode,  you  may  provide  a 

fork,  or  a  fork  and  spoon,  with  which  to  eat  it.  T  F 


ANSWERS 


Skill 

1.  False.  Each  platter  or  casserole  should  have  appropriate 
silver  near  it  with  which  you  can  serve  yourself. 

2.  False.  Cut  this  sort  of  fruit  into  wedges  with  your  knife, 
then  pick  it  up  with  your  fingers. 

3.  False.  Place  your  knife  and  fork  pointing  toward  the  center 
of  your  plate  when  you  pass  it  for  seconds. 

4.  True.  For  example,  if  soup  is  the  first  course,  the  soup 
spoon  is  placed  at  the  far  right  of  the  plate. 


Silver 

5.  True.  The  exact  proportion  of  sterling  silver  is  fixed  by 
law  at  925/1,000  of  silver  to  75/1,000  of  alloy. 

6.  True.  But  most  often  silver  is  bought  in  place  settings. 

7.  False.  Silver  plate  is  a  non-precious  metal  covered  by  a 
coat  of  silver. 

8.  True.  Use,  age,  and  polishing  all  add  to  the  lustre  of  sterling 
silver. 


Service 

9.  False.  Usually  a  place  setting  has  6  pieces;  knife,  fork, 
teaspoon,  salad  fork,  soup  spoon,  and  butter  spreader. 

10.  False.  Unusual  serving  pieces  (such  as  heirlooms)  or 
pieces  of  different  patterns  add  to  the  chann  of  any  table  setting. 

11.  False.  Hot  or  cold  vegetables  may  be  served  from  silver 
dishes. 

12.  7  rtte.  The  English  prefer  fork  and  spoon;  most  Americans 
use  only  the  fork. 
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Parly  Calendar 


October 

Make  a  gay  pumpkin  bumpkin  who'll  pack  tiny  prizes 
or  pretzels  under  his  straw  hat.  Hollow  out  and 
line  with  foil  to  keep  "goodies"  dry.  Face  is  two 
marshmallows,  gumdrops,  with  a  carrot  for  nose. 


November 

Center  a  basket  filled  with  fruit,  wheat,  and 
flowers  as  a  Thanksgiving  treat.  For  favors, 
fill  scooped-out  orange  halves  with  chopped 
nuts,  cranberries,  and  orange-flavored  Jello. 


December 

Gingerbread  men  and  other  Christmas  cookies 
adorn  a  Swedish-tree  centerpiece.  It's  easily  made 
from  heavy  cardboard  strips  (painted  or  papered) 
and  stands  on  a  wreath-ringed  base  of  styrofoam. 


If  Mom  and  Dad's  anniversary  doesn't  fall  in  this 
month,  save  for  later.  Paper  large  and  small  hat- 
box  bottoms  in  white,  and  festoon  with  candies  and 
paper  roses.  Presents  hide  under  bottom  layer. 


Illustrations  by  Barbara  Corrigan 
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Japan  Air  Linas 

You  will  find  beauty  in  Japan— in  graceful  buildings,  in  the  gardens,  and  in  the  way  Sono  and  her  people  live. 


Co-ed  introduces  you  to  a 


oauese  teeu-aser 


kimono,  her  yukata,  bow  when  she  meets  you,  her  small 
hands  folded  in  her  loose,  winged  sleeves?  Would  she  show 
you  the  house  and  the  garden  behind  it  and  say,  “Sa, 
o-niwa  e  ikimashoka?”  which  means,  "Shall  we  move  to¬ 
wards  the  garden?” 

And  would  you  find  that  Sono  Okamura  and  yourself, 
an  American  girl,  have  some  things  in  common?  that  she  is 
a  moga,  a  modem  girl,  in  spite  of  her  at-home  dress  and 
delicate,  small  face,  and  light  voice  that  sounds  when  she 
speaks  like  a  set  of  ringing,  delicate  chimes? 

Let’s  say— since  a  simple  answer  of  yes  or  no  only  leads 
to  more  questions- that  yon  have  already  stopped  before 
the  door  of  Sono’s  wooden  house  near  Shijo 
Street,  the  main  street  in  Kyoto,  and  that  you 
I  have  learned  enough  of  the  Japanese  language 
,  to  ask,  “Gomen  kudasai?”  (May  I  come  in?) 
Let’s  suppose  that  you  are  already  seated  on 
;  your  zabiiton,  already  sipping  tea  with  Sono, 
j  and  accepted  as  a  respected  acquaintance. 
The  Japanese  are,  after  all,  one  of  the  most 
polite  peoples  on  earth. 

I  It  is  autumn,  for  spring  and  autumn  are  the 

i  I  seasons  for  visiting  Japan.  The  four  islands: 
Hokkaido  in  the  north,  Shikoku,  Kyushu  and 


By  CATHKKINE  LINDSAY 


SO.MEDAY  perhaps  you  will  go  to  Japan.  Maybe  you’ll  fly 
there,  or  get  on  a  ship  at  San  Franci-sc-o  or  Los  Angeles— 
perhaps  even  on  a  Japanese  ship,*  a  freighter— and  “sail” 
across  the  wide  blue  e.xpanse  of  the  Pacific  to  reach  the  four 
large  islands  near  China  which  are  the  Japanese  Empire. 

.•\nd  what  would  you  find  there,  besides  mountains  and 
cherr>  trees,  ne'e  paddies  and  people  whose  faces  look 
slightl>  different  from  y'our  own?  W^ell,  you  might  meet 
Sono,  if  you  go  to  Kyoto,  the  ancient  and  beautiful  inland 
city,  once  the  capital  of  Japan,  where  Sono 
lives. 

Does  she  live  in  a  paper  house  with  a  gar- 
den  behind  it,  sliding  paper  walls  (shoji),  and 
.s(juare  cushions  to  sit  on  arranged  over  the 
straw-matted  floor? 

Would  you  sit  on  a  zohuton  (cu-shion)  to 
eat  sukiyaki  (Japanese  stew)?  Would  you  ride 
through  I  he  storied  streets  of  Kyoto  past  tern- 
pies  and  shrines-and  neon-lighted  restaurants 
—to  reach  Sono’s  house? 

And  would  Sono,  dressed  in  her  light  cotton 
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Japan  TuurLiit  AssOilmiun  i'oDJiulate-Oanaral  of  Japan.  N.  V, 

Japanes6  t66n-a96r  beats  tsuzumi  (hand  drum),  Tea  drinkidg  in  Japan,  you  will  find,  is  not  just  a  pleasant,  social  custom, 

one  of  the  few  ancient  instruments  still  in  use.  It  is  a  ceremony,  almost  a  ritual,  which  was  perfected  long  ago  by  Zen  priests. 


Honshu,  which  is  the  largest  island,  are  heavily  forested. 
The  turning  c-olors  of  the  maple  trees  in  autumn  or  the 
blossoming  cherr>  trees  in  spring  against  the  darker  green 
of  cypress  and  pine  and  the  shining,  curved  roofs  of  country 
shrines  (looking  like  curved  waves  frozen  into  architecture) 
are  some  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  anvAvhere  in  Asia. 

,  But  you  have  already  taken  your  train  from  Kobe  or 
Yokohama  where  your  ship  has  doc-ked,  and  traveling 
through  the  countr>  side  you  have  seen  some  of  the  c-ountry 
around  Kyoto.  You  have  seen  the  rice  farmers  working  in 
blue  linen  trousers  and  c-onical  straw  hats,  bending  to 
transplant  the  delicate  green  rice  plants  in  what  looks  like 
a  checkerboard  sea  of  green  water,  the  stjuares  separated 
by  dikes,  and  all  of  it  undulant  and  moving  like  the  sea 
itself.  And  you  have  seen  the  forest  of  cypress  trees  and 
the  large  farm  houses  with  their  roofs  of  straw  or  grass  and, 
of  course,  the  hundreds  of  small  country  shrines,  Shinto 
shrines,  to  the  ancient  gods  of  Japan. 

And  >ou  have  entered  K\oto,  which  is  a  little  like  going 
to  Boston  in  the  United  States,  so  important  is  the  city  to 
the  history  of  Japan. 

So  that  here  you  are,  sitting  in  the  single  room  of  Sono’s 
house  which  is  a  house  entirely  different  from  any  you 
might  have  seen  in  any  other  land.  In  one  corner  there  is  an 
alcove  and  within  it  a  vase  on  a  low  table— much  like  the 
table  where  you  and  Sono  sit  to  sip  your  tea— and  in  the 
vase  a  single  flower.  There  is  no  other  decoration  on  the 
opaque  paper  walls  and,  besides  the  two  low  tables,  no 
other  furniture  anywhere  visible.  Sono  watches  you  and 
smiles.  “Sa,  o-niwa  e  ikimashoka?”  she  asks  politely.  And 
already  knowing  a  few  words  of  Japanese,  you  follow  her 
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out  to  the  garden.  The  house  walls,  of  course,  slide  back  to 
admit  you  and  you  are  there  at  once  in  a  garden,  admiring 
the  patterned  sand  that,  in  its  way,  is  really  more  beautiful 
than  a  green  grass  lawn— it,  too,  looks  like  the  sea. 

But  Sono  has  disappeared.  You  turn,  somewhat  startleil 
as  Well  ns  lonely;  Japan  is  not  like  America— and  you  were 
told  that  the  Japanese  are  polite!  But  she  quickly  reappears, 
carrying  what  looks  like  a  lute  but  is,  as  she  e.xplains  it, 
a  samisen. 

The  garden  is  cool,  the  sand,  which  is  not  grass,  is  rip¬ 
pled  by  the  October  wind  and  the  paper  walls  of  the  hou.se 
beneath  their  curved  roof  look  strange,  almost  unreal.  Then 
Sono  begins  to  play— and  sing!  You  listen.  Slowly,  very 
slow'ly  you  understand.  She  is  trying  to  show  you  Japan,  not 
talk  about  it,  and  her  light  voic-e  singing  so  delicately  in 
company  with  the  twanged  music  does  just  this.  The  row  of 
pine  trees  behind  the  pool  and  the  bare,  mat-c-overed  fl(H)r 
of  the  house  seen  through  the  opened  paper  wall  showing 
the  alcove,  the  tokonoma,  where  there  is  the  single,  deli¬ 
cate  flower,  all  .seem  one  thing,  a  unit.  You  wonder  if  the 
Japanese  are  not  all  poets  at  heart  and  if  they  are  not  prac¬ 
ticing  poets  with  even  the  smallest  things  around  them  made 
beautiful  by  simplicity  and  grace. 

The  song  stops.  Sono  plac-es  her  hand  lightly  over  the 
face  of  the  samiscn,  looking  at  you  to  see  if  you  have  liketl 
it.  You  say,  “Arigato,”  which  means,  “thank  you.”  Sono’s 
small  face  breaks  into  a  smile.  But  there  is  much  you  want 
to  ask  Sono,  about  her  school  and  her  daily  life,  as  well  as 
her  country.  And  it  is  then  that  you  di.sc'over  she  has  been 
playing  a  joke  upon  you,  a  Japanese  joke.  She  can  speak 
English.  All  Japanese  students  since  the  end  of  World  War 
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II,  in  1945,  are  required  to  learn 
English  in  school.  And  she  often  wears 
western  clothes.  It  is  only  that  as  a 
visitor  and  an  American  she  thought 
>ou  would  want  to  see  first  the  old 
Japan. 

Yes,  she  has  western  clothes.  Inside 
the  house  again  Sono  bends  (as  grace¬ 
ful  in  her  ordinary  movements  as  when 
she  plays  and  sings)  to  open  a  drawer 
in  one  of  the  lower  w<xxlen  walls.  In¬ 
side  it  are  her  school  clothes;  two 
woolen  jumpers,  an  armful  of  white 
bloiLses,  American-looking  anklets,  a 
light  c-oat.  In  another  drawer  is  her 
l)ed,  two  quilts,  which  unrolled,  pro¬ 
vide  a  mattress  and  a  coverlet  to  be 
spread  on  the  floor  when  it  is  bed¬ 
time.  The  large  room  can  lie  made 
even  larger  by  opening  the  sliding 
paper  walls  or  it  can  l>e  partitioned  so 
that,  if  she  chooses,  Sono  can  sleep 
either  in  her  own  bedroom  or  in  the 
large  room  with  her  mother. 

And  where  is  her  mother,  her  Oka- 
Sfln?— literally,  her  honorable  mother  as 
Oka  means  mother  and  san  is  always  a 
word  of  respect. 

She  is  shopping,  Sono  tells  you.  She 
will  be  back  soon. 

So  you  “interview”  Sono  while  you 
wait.  She  unpins  her  long,  shiny  black 
hair,  hair  of  almost  St\gian  blackness, 
while  you  are  talking  to  her.  Only  at 
home  and  on  festival  days  does  she 
wear  her  hair  pinned  up  and  full,  in 
the  old  style.  Usually  she  fastens  it 


back  in  a  kind  of  pony  tail  with  a  bow. 

What  does  she  study  in  school?  Sub¬ 
jects  you  are  studying  in  America,  she 
tells  you.  The  history  of  her  c'ountry,  of 
course,  as  well  as  its  language;  science, 
arithmetic,  music,  English,  and  physi¬ 
cal  education.  And  she  also  receives 
spec-ial  private  instruction  in  flower  ar¬ 
rangements. 

But  in  addition  to  the  flowers,  there  is 
another  Japan,  the  Japan  of  history 
which  \ou  become  aware  of  as  Sono 
shows  you  some  of  the  treasures  of  the 
house.  W'rapped  in  its  embroidered  silk 
TOvers  is  her  father’s  samurai  (war¬ 
rior’s)  sw’ord.  She  takes  it  out  reverent¬ 
ly.  And  then  Sono  tells  you  that  her 
father  is  dead,  that  he  Wiis  a  member 
of  the  Japanese  parliament  before 
World  War  II  and,  although  he  op¬ 
posed  the  war  itself  and  Japan’s  part  in 
it,  he  was  an  officer  in  the  Japanese 
army. 

As  you  settle  again  upon  the  zabuton 
and  have  another  cup  of  tea  while  \ou 
wait  for  Sono’s  mother— and  for  dinner 
sinc-e  you  have  been  invited  to  stay— 
you  remember  what  you  have  read  of 
Japan  in  preparation  for  your  visit  .  .  . 
Japan  slowly  is  becoming  more  like  a 
western  nation,  and  yet  it  is  still  Japan, 
still  beautiful,  determined  and  strong, 
a  land  of  poetry  but  a  land  of  fierce 
industry,  too. 

Sono  has  talked  of  your  country’  as 
well.  But  she  would  like  to  show  you 
some  of  the  world-famous  temples  of 


Kyoto,  the  Silver  Pavilion  or  the  Ryoan- 
ji  Temple.  Perhaps  after  dinner,  Sono 
says. 

And  Mrs.  Okamura  comes,  and  Sono 
bows  to  her,  and  you  are  introduced 
and,  strangely  enough,  you  find  your¬ 
self  bowing  which  makes  the  Oka-san 
smile  a  little. 

Dinner  is  served,  in  time.  Meanwhile 
from  the  sands  of  the  garden  you  have 
watched  the  moon  rise,  high  and  clear 
in  the  blue  April  sky.  Mrs.  Okamura 
calls  you  and  Sono  both  and  you  go  in¬ 
side,  to  sit  once  again  on  the  zabuton 
while  the  hibachi,  the  portable  c-ooking 
stove  that  serv’es,  in  winter,  also  as  a 
heating  unit,  c-ooks  the  sukiyaki.  (It  is 
sukiyaki  you  have  asked  for,  and  you 
watch  Sono  and  her  mother  arranging 
small  slices  of  beef,  mushrooms  and 
spinach  leaves  and  a  white  cube  of 
bean  curd  in  the  black  pan.)  It  steams 
fragrantly,  and  you  eat  it,  although  hav¬ 
ing  some  difficulty  with  the  unfamiliar 
chopsticks.  With  it  there  is  rice,  of 
course,  pickled  plums  and  more  tea. 

Mrs.  Okamura  says  little  at  first.  You 
notice  that,  like  Sono,  she  wears  a 
kimono  in  the  house,  but  when  she  first 
came  in  she  was  wearing  an  American- 
looking  suit  and,  unlike  Sono,  her  black 
hair  is  short.  She  smiles  pleasantly  when 
you  compliment  her  on  the  beautiful 
simplicity  of  her  house  and  on  her  cook¬ 
ing.  But  you  must  see  Kyoto!  Mrs.  Oka¬ 
mura  tells  you.  She  herself  comes  from 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


Japanese  Flower  Arranging 


Most  popular  style  today  in  flower  groupings  is  know  as  Ten- 
chi-jin,  or  heaven-earth-man.  Tallest  portion  is  heaven;  mid¬ 
height  represents  man;  the  lowest  part  symbolizes  the  earth. 


Japanese  find  beauty  in  simple,  natural  curve  of  branches, 
leaves,  and  blossoms.  They  concentrate  on  few  pieces  of 
foliage  rather  than  masses  of  it.  Low,  shallow  bowls  provide 
most  attractive  containers  for  ikebanas  (flower  arrangements). 


Japan  Air  I.Inri 

Japanese  consider  flower  arranging  (called  ikebana)  as 
painting  with  flowers.  Peach  blossoms  here  form  a 
special  ikebana  used  during  annual  Girls'  Festival  Day. 
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Glove  Guide 


WrUt-lcngth  .  .  .  Sleeveless  daytime,  evening 

dresses;  below-elbow,  bracelet  sleeves. 


2-Button  ...  Long  sleeves,  especially  suits. 


8-Button  ...  Below  elbow  or  very  short  sleeves 


12-Button  ...  Elbow-length  or  short  sleeves. 


20-Button  .  .  .  Very  formal  strapless  ballgown. 

GLOVES,  like  other  fashion  accessories,  may  ac¬ 
cent  or  harmonize  with  clothing. 

COLOR  can  match  or  contrast.  White,  beige, 
black  go  with  almost  anything.  Select  to  match  dress, 
coat,  shoes— or  as  accent  for  monotone  outfit. 

FABRIC  should  suit  both  occasion  and  clothing. 


Dressy  Wear— shiny  kidskin;  satin;  lace,  net. 

Daytime  Wear— sueded  cotton,  nylon;  wool; 
leather. 

Casual  Wear— pigskin;  jersey;  corduroy,  knits. 

LENGTH  is  measured  in  “buttons,”  number  of 
inches  from  base  of  thumb  to  top  edge  of  glove. 

SIZES  in  women’s  gloves  range  from  5^-8.  Leather 
sizes  are  worked  out  in  3i’s,  fabric  sizes  in  K’s. 
Stretchable  gloves  come  small  (5)i-6),  medium 
(6)i-7)  and  large  (7X-8).  Size  is  measurement,  in 
inches,  around  knuckles.  However,  gloves  should 
always  be  tried  for  fit. 

STITCHING  of  gloves  is  important  to  appearance, 
wear.  Four  types  of  seams  are  used. 

Inseam:  raw  edges  turned  in;  seam  made  with 
running  stitches.  Fairly  durable.  Outseam:  raw 
edges  turned  out;  seam  made  with  running 
stitches,  often  by  hand.  Bulky;  best  for  sports 
gloves.  Overseam:  raw  edges  turned  out,  over¬ 
cast  with  fine  (dressy)  or  coarse  (casual)  stitching. 
Fine  stitches  on  light  leather  not  very  durable. 
Better  suited  to  heavier  fabrics.  Piqui  or  P.K.:  one 
edge  of  seam  lapped  over  other  so  one  raw  edge 
shows:  seam  carefully  stitched  along  raw  edge.  Most 
durable  for  leather  gloves. 

WEAR  and  CARE  depend  on  stitching,  sturdiness 
of  fabric. 

Never  puU  gloves  on  or  off.  Insert  fingers  first,  then 
thumb,  “working”  them  on.  All,  except  dark  leather 
or  heavily-lined  gloves,  should  be  handwashable. 


When  Buying 

Costume  Jewelry 


Keep  in  mind  that  .  .  . 

^  Costume  jewelry,  made  for  eye-appeal,  is  far  less 
costly  than  ^ine  jewelry.  But,  costume  jewelry  has  a 
more  limited  life. 

►  Price  of  costume  jewelry  should  be  weighed 
against  how  often  it’s  worn,  and  whether  it  will 
receive  hard  wear  (ring,  bracelet)  or  light  wear 
(pin,  necklace). 

^  Costume  jewelry  is  usually  fashioned  from  base 
metals  (often  plated  with  chromium,  rhodium,  silver 
or  gold),  semi-precious  or  imitation  stones  (often 
glass),  ceramics,  enamel,  plastic,  wood— even  shells, 
nuts,  and  other  novelty  items.  Since  workmanship 
and  design,  as  well  as  materials,  determine  cost, 
costume  jewelry  can  be  very  expensive. 

►  Costume  jewelry  may  attempt  to  imitate  fine  jew¬ 
elry,  or  may  be  “frankly  fake.”  A  poor  imitation  of 
fine  jewelry  is  usually  the  least  attractive  type  of 


costume  jewelry.  A  good  imitation  or  a  piece  that’s 
honest  in  its  “strictly-for-fashion”  effect,  is  a  better 
selection. 

►  Even  though  you  don’t  expect  to  wear  costume 
jewelry  forever,  you  should  look  for  good  workman¬ 
ship  and  design,  even  in  inexpensive  items.  Brand 
names  bought  at  reliable  stores  are  a  good  bet. 
Check  jewelry  for: 

•  sturdy  settings;  well  glued  or  prong-set  stones; 

•  soldered  links  and  chains; 

•  heavy  plating; 

•  safety  catches  on  pins; 

•  strong  clasps  on  bracelets,  necklaces; 

•  simple,  appropriate  designs  in  suitable  sizes. 

►  Costume  jewelry  should  be  worn  sparingly,  and 
one  nice  piece  is  better  than  several  cheap  ones. 
Avoid  the  temptation  to  buy  matching  “sets.”  Re¬ 
serve  sparkly  or  noisy  pieces  for  party  affairs. 
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Markings 

for  Meats 


M' 


[EAT  packers  who  ship 
interstate  must  operate 
under  Federal  inspection,  and 
the  meat  is  stamped  like  this 
to  guarantee  that  the  animal 
was  examined  and  declared 
free  from  disease  at  the  time 
of  slaughter,  and  was  proc¬ 
essed  under  sanitary  conditions. 

Meats  stamped  in  this  way  are:  beef  (steer,  ox, 
cow);  veal  (6-8  week  old  calves);  pork  (pigs,  hogs); 
mutton  (sheep);  lamb  (3-12  week  old  sheep);  and 
poultry  (chicken,  turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  etc.). 

Only  seafood  (fish,  shellfish)  is  excluded  from 
receiving  this  purple  (vegetable  dye)  badge  of 
honor.  To  make  up  for  this,  many  packers  grade 
fish  produc-ts  themselves. 

When  shopping  for  seafood,  check  these  points: 

Look  for  firm,  moist  (not  slimy),  elastic  flesh; 
bright,  clear  and  full  eyes,  red  gills  and  shiny  iri¬ 
descent  skin.  (An  impression  made  with  a  finger  on 
the  body  of  a  fish  should  disappear  quickly.)  Odor 
should  be  fresh  and  mild.  Cut  pieces  should  not  be 
dried  out  or  have  traces  of  browning.  Shellfish,  such 
as  shrimp  or  lobster,  should  have  only  mild  odor, 
firm  meat. 


.  _ _ _  _ _ _  Any  meat  producer  and 

I  I  C  ri  A  f  processor  using  a  shield-shaped 
y  symbol  like  this  has  requested 

CHOICE  and  paid  a  fee  to  the  U.  S. 

Department  of  Agriculture  for 
its  meat-grading  service.  Here’s 
what  the  grades  signify  when  found  on  cuts  of 
beef  .• 


USDA  Prime— Top-quality,  with  much  marbling 
(a  network  of  fat  cells);  finest  meat;  tender  and  tasty. 

USDA  Choice— Tender  and  juicy  cuts,  with  less 
fat  than  prime  beef;  most  popular  for  steaks,  roasts. 

USDA  Good— Because  of  little  fat,  not  quite  so 
tender  and  juicy  as  higher  grades.  Good  for  all  cook¬ 
ing  purposes:  broiling,  roasting,  stewing. 

USDA  Standard— Milder  in  flavor  and  not  so  ten¬ 
der  as  higher  grades;  good  for  pot-roasts,  stews,  etc. 

USDA  Commercial— Cuts  from  older  beef,  not  too 
tender;  requires  long,  slow  cooking  with  moist  heat. 

USDA  Utility— Produced  mostly  from  cattle  of  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  and  seldom  sold  as  fresh  beef. 


•Official  grades  for  lamb  are:  USDA  Prime, 
Choice,  Good,  Utility  and  Cull;  for  mutton  they  are: 
USDA  Choice,  Good,  Standard,  Utility  and  Cull. 
Pork  as  a  rule  is  graded  by  quality  and  weight  by 
the  packer  under  different  trade  names. 

Poultry  is  graded  A,  B  or  C,  with  Grade  A  rating 
highest  in  meatiness  and  appearance.  Grade  C  is  not 
generally  available.  Processors  sometimes  use  their 
own  grade  designations,  based  on  Government 
standards. 


Stainless-Steel  Flatware 


Although  nothing  will  ever  replace  the  soft 
glow  of  sterling  silver,  which  increases  in  beau¬ 
ty  with  age  and  use,  stainless  steel  flativare  has 
taken  the  place  of  plated  silvenvare  in  some  homes, 
because  of  its  g(K)d-wearing  qualities  and  low  cost. 
Prices  range  from  as  little  as  50^  to  more  than  $15 
for  a  5-piece  place-setting,  and  it  can  last  for  several 

yctirs. 

Stainless-steel  is  an  alloy  (mixture)  of  metals,  and 
the  composition  may  vary  greatly.  Different  percent¬ 
ages  of  carbon  steel,  chromium  and  nickel,  as  well  as 
other  metals,  are  used  to  make  it. 


Good  stainless-steel  flatware  is  graded,  with  pieces 
thicker  in  some  spots,  and  thinner  in  others,  to  give 
a  pleasing  appearance  and  good  balance.  Poor-qual¬ 
ity  stainless-steel  is  the  same  thickness  throughout. 
Weight  of  piec-es  should  be  fairly  heavx',  and  each 
piece  in  a  place-setting  should  “feel”  right  when 
held.  Edges  of  pieces  (especially  spoon  bowls  and 
fork  tines)  should  be  rounded  and  smooth,  and  the 
shanks  should  be  sturdy  enough  so  that  they  don’t 
bend  under  pressure.  Knife  blades  should  be  well 
secured  to  handles  and  hard,  yet  not  so  brittle  that 
they  will  break  in  use. 

Good  .stainless-steel  is  corrosion  and  stain-resist¬ 
ant,  does  not  scratch  easily.  Although  it  does  not  tar¬ 
nish,  water  may  darken  it,  so  careful  drying  is  ad¬ 
visable.  Many  of  the  silver  c-ompanies  make  excellent 
stainless-steel  flatware,  some  of  it  in  sterling  silver 
patterns.  Designs  range  from  very  simple  to  highly 
ornamented.  Finishes  may  be  bright  or  dull  (satin). 
The  highly  polished  finishes  are  most  stain-resistant, 
but  the  duller  finishes  show  scratches  less. 

Pattern  and  finish  selection  are  mostly  a  matter  of 
personal  preference. 
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Money  Makes  Money 

and  the  money  that  money  makes, 
makes  more  money 


OO  SAID  Benjamin  Franklin  who,  in  1791,  set 
^  about  to  prove  his  point  dramatically  by  giving 
$5000  to  the  city  of  Boston— with  one  provision:  the 
money  had  to  stay  in  a  bank  to  collect  interest  for 
100  years. 

After  the  100  years  were  up,  the  money  had 
grown  to  $400,000.  The  city  used  $308,000  to  build 
a  much-needed  school,  but  the  point  had  been 
proved  and  a  lesson  had  been  learned.  The  remain¬ 
ing  $92,000  was  put  back  in  the  bank  to  continue 
growing,  and  right  now  it’s  worth  almost  $1  million! 

Savings  and  Goals 

Money— even  a  small  amount— can  and  will  work 
for  you.  The  longer  it  works  the  more  it  earns.  How¬ 
ever,  you  don’t  save  to  prove  a  point— or  just  to  see 
how  much  money  you  can  accumulate.  You  save  for 
short  and  long-term  goals,  and  because  you  possess 
three  character  assets: 

AMBITION— a  will  to  attain  a  goal 

INDUSTRY— self-application  to  realize  your  am¬ 
bition 

THRIFT— sound  management  of  resources  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  means  for  attaining  your  ambi¬ 
tion. 

A  short-term  goal  may  be  tickets  to  the  Christmas 
dance— or  a  new  dress— or  a  gift  for  a  friend.  Long¬ 
term  goals  may  be  knowledge— or  independence— or 
a  manner  of  living— or  all  three,  plus  more.  Whatever 
your  goals,  industry  and  thrift  will  make  them  more 
attainable. 

A  budget  is  a  necessary  tool  of  thrift.  And  savings 
(putting  your  money  to  work  for  you)  are  a  vital 
part  of  a  budget. 

Ideally,  savings  should  constitute  10  per  cent  or 
more  of  your  income  (see  “Balancing  a  Budget,” 
Co-ed,  Sept.  1961).  The  only  way  to  save  success¬ 
fully  is  to  save  regularly.  If  you  can’t  save  the  full 
10  per  cent,  it’s  better  to  save  less— but  stick  with  it 
—than  to  save  just  when  you’re  “flush”  and  then 
withdraw  when  you’re  “broke.”  That’s  the  purpose 
of  a  “rainy-day”  fund.  Such  special  savings  are  for 
short-term  goals,  but  regular  savings  are  for  long¬ 
term  goals. 

How  Money  Makes  Money 

When  you  deposit  $1  in  a  savings  account,  you 
are  really  lending  that  $1  through  an  agent  (the 
bank  or  savings  and  loan  association),  and  the  agent 
pays  you  for  the  use  of  your  money  by  giving  you 
interest  or  dividends. 


BANKS:  Two  types  of  banks  oflFer  savings  ac¬ 
counts:  (1)  Commercial  Banks  (owned  by  stock¬ 
holders).  Located  throughout  the  U.  S.,  those  organ¬ 
ized  under  Federal  law  have  the  word  “National” 
in  their  name,  and  are  called  “National  Banks"; 
those  organized  under  State  law  are  called  “State 
Banks.”  They  usually  offer  about  3  per  cent  pre¬ 
determined  constant  interest.  Some  have  minimum 
deposits,  but  usually  as  httle  as  $1  will  open  a  sav¬ 
ings,  thrift,  or  special  interest  account. 

(2)  Mutual  Savings  Banks  (owned  by  depositors). 
’These  are  located  in  17  states,  mostly  in  the  north¬ 
east.  They  are  state-chartered.  They  usually  pay 
about  3  per  cent  interest-dividends,  sometimes  more, 
sometimes  less,  depending  on  their  profits. 

SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS:  These 
are  also  known  as  building  and  loan  companies  (so¬ 
cieties,  associations),  or  as  cooperative  banks  or 
homestead  associations.  Usually  owned  by  depositors, 
some  are  organized  under  state  law,  and  others  with 
the  word  “Federal”  in  their  name,  operate  under 
Federal  law.  Dividends  are  normally  about  3X  p)er 
cent,  but  can  be  more  or  less,  depending  on  profits. 

Insuring  Your  Account 

All  Federal  savings  and  loan  associations,  and 
many  State  associations,  are  members  of  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  (FSLIC). 
All  national  banks  and  some  state  banks  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
(FDIC).  If  an  institution  is  a  member  of  FSLIC  or 
FDIC,  your  account  is  insured  in  full  up  to  $10,000 
by  the  Federal  government. 


the  $10,000  my  account  is  insured  for?" 
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4.  A  silver-plated  pin  set  with  semi-precious  stones  - 

would  be  considered  “fine  jewelry.”  '  T  F 

5.  A  solid  gold  pin,  set  with  tiny  rubies  to  look 

like  a  strawberry  would  be  called  “costume  jewelry” 
because  of  its  design.  T  F 

.  .  .  About  Moats? 

Pair  the  definitions  in  the  right-hand  column  with 
the  grade  designations  in  the  left-hand  column  by 
putting  the  number  of  the  correct  definition  in  the 
blank  next  to  the  grade— 4  points  for  each  correct 
answer. 

_ a.  USDA  Utility  1.  Extremely  tender  and 

juicy  cuts  of  beef,  lamb, 
veal. 

_ ^b.  Grade  A  2.  Lowest  grade  of  lamb, 

mutton,  veal. 

_ c.  USDA  Choice  3.  Highest  grade  of  poul- 


^T^HE  following  quiz,  based  on  the  preceding  three 
pages,  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  test  your  buy- 
manship  ability.  Correct  answers  will  be  found  on 
page  68.  Score  yourself  as  follows:  100-90— Super 
Stwpper;  85-75— Passable  Purchaser;  70-60— Medi¬ 
ocre  Marketer;  55  or  below— Bod  Buyer! 


What  Do  You  Know  About  Gloves? 

Put  a  check  (*^)  next  to  the  description  of  the 
gloves  that  wiU  be  most  appropriate  for  the  clothing 
described.  Count  5  points  for  each  correct  answer. 

1.  On  a  shopping  trip,  you  plan  to  wear  a  black- 
and-white  checked  wool  suit  with  long  sleeves,  black 
shoes,  black  bag,  and  a  red  felt  hat.  You’d  select: 

_ a.  wrist-length  natural  pigskin  gloves 

_ b.  2-button  black  sueded-cotton  gloves 

_ c.  8-button  red  kidskin  gloves 

2.  For  a  football  game,  you’ve  selected  a  curry- 
brown-black  wool  plaid  skirt,  a  bulky  curry  sweater 
with  push-up  sleeves,  brown  flats,  brown  felt  bag. 
You’d  pick; 

_ a.  12-button  curry  kid  gloves 

_ b.  wrist-length  brown  string  gloves 

_ c.  2-button  black  suede  gloves 

3.  At  a  students’  tea,  scheduled  for  Saturday 
afternoon,  you’ll  be  wearing  a  two-piece  red  wool¬ 
like  crepe  dress  with  bracelet-length  sleeves,  black 
velvet  headband,  black  suede  shoes  and  clutch  bag, 
and  pearls.  You’d  wear: 

_ a.  wrist-length  white  doeskin  gloves 

_ b.  20  button  red  ribbed  jersey  gloves 

_ c.  2-button  black  lace  gloves 

4.  For  the  Halloween  dance,  you’re  wearing  an 
ofF-white  sleeveless  jersey  dress,  an  amber-colored 
jersey  coat  with  below-elbow  sleeves,  bone-colored 
shoes,  gold  and  amber  beads.  You’d  wear: 

_ a.  20-button  amber-colored  kidskin  gloves 

_ b.  8-button  gold  corduroy  gloves 

_ c.  wrist-length  oflF-white  sueded  nylon  gloves 


.d.  USDA  Cull  4.  Lowest  grade  of  beef  on 
the  list. 

.e.  USDA  Standard  5.  Beef  and  veal  grade  bet¬ 
ter  suited  for  stew  than 
steak. 


.  .  .  About  Stainless-Stool  Flatware? 

Below  are  8  statements  about  stainless-steel  flat- 

ware.  Put  an  “X”  next  to  the  4  UNTRUE  statements 

—5  points  for  each  one  you  spot. 

_ 1.  Stainless-steel  is  a  mixture  of  metals. 

_ 2.  Finest  stainless-steel  has  a  satin  finish. 

_ 3.  A  high-polish  finish  is  most  stain-resistant. 

_ 4.  It  comes  only  in  simple  designs. 

_ 5.  Good  flatware  is  the  same  thickness  through¬ 
out. 

_ 6.  It  has  replaced  sterling  silver  since  it  wears 

better. 

_ 7.  Edges  of  flatware  should  be  rounded  and 

smooth. 

_ 8.  Good  stainless-steel  is  corrosion-resistant. 


.  .  .  About  Savings? 

Underline  the  word  (or  words)  that  best  com¬ 
pletes  each  of  the  following  sentences— 5  points  for 
each. 

1.  Ideally  savings  should  constitute  at  least  _ % 

of  your  income,  (ten— seven) 

2.  _  banks  are  not  chartered  in  every 

state.  ( Commercial— Mutual  Savings) 

3.  Another  name  by  which  a  savings  and  loan  asso¬ 
ciation  may  be  known  is  _ .  (co¬ 

operative  bank— mutual  savings  bank) 

4.  _ banks  with  “National”  in  their  name 

are  members  of  FDIC.  (All— Some) 

My  score _ 


.  .  .  About  Buying  Costume  Jewelry? 

Circle  T  (True)  or  F  (False)  for  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statements— 4  points  for  each. 

1.  Costume  jewelry  should  be  selected  with  an 

eye  to  many  years’  wear,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  a 
mistake  to  buy  inexpensive  pieces.  T  F 

2.  Costume  jewelry  is  meant  to  imitate  fine  jew- 


3.  Large  pieces  of  costume  jewelry  are  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  small  ones.  T  F 
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try  Pumpkin  “Peace  Pipe”  Pie 


Save  this  easy  freeze  ’n  serve  recipe— it's  perfect  for  Fall  parties! 


This  luscious  pumpkin  pie  has  plenty  of  party  appeal.  There’s  a  layer  of  ice 
cream  below,  whipped  cream  and  caramelized  almonds  on  top.  And  in  be¬ 
tween  is  a  rich  and  spicy  filling  made  with  Libby’s  fine,  specially-processed 
pumpkin  that  gives  you  velvety-smooth  fillings  every  time! 
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FASHIOJS  MEMOS 


l.iinnle  into  tlieM*  cosy  covers 
nhile  you  ilash  off  a  lilucs — 
or  a  tliaiik-vou — note. 


E\'ERY  change  of  season  means  a 
change  of  wardrobe,  and  now  that 
fall  is  positively  here,  you’ve  probably 
lK‘gun  to  pack  away  summer  clothes 
and  to  shake  the  mothballs  from  your 
winter  wtrolens.  But  wait!  Before  you 
fill  your  closet  with  fall  clothes,  do  some 
seasonal  closet  cleaning,  planning  and 
rearranging. 

Step  number  one?  Take  absolutely 
everything  out  of  that  closet  and  give 
friend  closet  a  thorough  lH*aut\  treat¬ 
ment.  First,  vacuum  carefully,  remem- 
bt'iing  walls  and  hard-to-reach  shelves. 
Next,  wipe  off  walls,  floor,  and  shelves 
with  a  water-soluble  cleansing  agent. 
Last,  spray  your  closet’s  every  nook 
and  cranny  with  moth  spray.  Shut  the 
d«M)r  tightly  and  let  the  spray  “soak 
in”  for  about  two  hours. 

Now,  l(K)k  at  your  empty  closet.  Docs 
what  \’on  see  discourage— or  encourage 
you?  Whether  your  closet  is  pint-sized 
or  more  comfortably  sized,  you’re  using 
the  available  space  efficiently  only  if 
Nou’re  taking  advantage  of  every  inch 
ol  it.  How  to  do  it?  Follow  these  sug¬ 
gestions: 

•  Purchase  tiered  hangers  that  hold 
four  or  more  skirts  or  blouses  in  the 
space  of  one. 

•  Buy  a  cloth  shcx'  bag  or  metal 
sh(K‘  rack  which  can  lx*  hung  on  the 
clothes  rixl,  or  nailed  to  the  bottom  of 
the  closet  diKir,  or  placed  on  the  flcMir. 

•  Buy  a  circular  belt  hanger  to  keep 
cummerbunds,  waist  ties,  and  belts 
w  here  you  can  easily  find  them. 

•  Invest  in  some  clear  plastic  or 
colorful  cardboard  accessory  boxes  to 
hold  hats,  sweaters,  scarfs,  gloves. 

•  Make  sure  you  have  an  ample  sup¬ 
ply  of  clothes  hangers,  including  wire 
hangers  for  lightweight  items;  regu¬ 
lation  skirt  and  slacks  hangers,  and 
wcMxlen  or  padded  hangers  to  keep 
heavy  items  of  clothing  in  shape. 

•  Brow  se  around  in  the  closet  shop 
of  your  favorite  department  store.  You’ll 
find  all  sorts  of  space-saving  items,  such 
as  a  clothes  rack  which  is  tacked  onto 
the  top  of  the  closet  door  and  folds 


down  when  the  door  is  closed.  You'll 
also  discover  many  bright,  attractive 
sets  of  matching  closet  accessories. 

•  Nails  or  h(K)ks  on  closet  walls  or 
door  can  hold  belts,  umbrellas,  hats, 
bags.  Shelves  placed  in  free  spaces  can 
carry  accessory  boxes  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes. 

•  Put  up  a  second  clothes  rod  mid¬ 
way  Ix'tween  the  existing  rrxl  (which 
should  be  6'  above  the  flcMx)  and  the 
floor.  This  lower  rod  can  hold  blouses, 
skirts,  and  .shorter  items.  An  old  broom 
handle,  supported  by  wootlen  or  metal 
brackets,  makes  a  dandy  rod.  Be  sure 
to  place  it  12"  away  from  the  wall  so 
that  your  hangers  don’t  bump  against 
the  closet. 

•  Lower  any  shelves  which  are  too 
high  and  which  consequently  aren’t 
used  to  fullest  advantage. 

•  Tack  up  a  peglx)ard  on  the  inside 
of  your  closet  door.  Then  “peg  in”  nails, 
hooks,  or  shelves  to  hold  an  assortment 
of  items. 

•  Utilize  the  flcHx  of  your  closet  as 
a  storage  place.  Sprinkle  a  previously 
unu.sed  coat  or  suit  box  with  mothballs; 
place  summer  items,  blankets,  or  me- 
ment(x*s  in  the  box;  seal  the  box  tightly 
and  keep  it  on  the  fl(M)r  of  your  closet. 

•  Group  your  clothes  according  to 
type  of  garment.  Grouping  eliminates 
closet  chaos  which  often  results  when 
you  can’t  find  an  article  of  clothing. 

•  Keep  a  shared  closet  equally  di¬ 
vided  by  attaching  three  strips  of  crepe 
paper  to  the  rod  and  letting  them  hang 
down  to  the  floor.  Or  tack  different- 
hued  trim  on  each  side  of  wall  shelves; 
or  paint  the  two  halves  of  the  closet 
in  different  colors. 

•  Make  your  closet  a  happy  place  to 
face  each  morning  by  using  some  decor¬ 
ating  ingenuity.  Trim  shelves  with  color¬ 
ful  shelf  or  wallpaper;  add  bright 
touches  by  papering  or  painting  your 
storage  and  hat  boxes;  by  using  gay 
padded  hangers;  by  pasting  prints  on 
the  inside  of  your  closet  door.  You  might 
even  paint  your  closet  sizzling  pink  or 
sunny  yellow! 


You,  under  the  latest  "big  top."  Free- 
swinging  flannelette  splashed  with  tropi- 
florals  for  "p.  j."  parties  to  study  ses¬ 
sions.  Sizes  S,  M,  L.  $3.98.  By  Barad.  At 
Macy's,  N.Y.C.,  and  suburban  branches. 


Here  are  a  pair  of  furry  friends  you'll 
love  sliding  into  on  frosty  mornings. 
In  chinchilla  grey,  white  or  tawny  beige. 
Sizes  5-9.  $3.99.  Sold  in  Thom  McAn 
Stores  throughout  the  country. 

Include  35c  for  postage,  along  with 
your  size,  when  ordering  by  mail. 
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“The  crowning  touch  to  a 
delicious  meal  is  a  wonderful 
homemade  pie.  Small  wonder  v  ^  j 
it’s  America’s  favorite  dessert!  V  « 
But  as  we  all  know,  the  crust  ,  V 
can  make  or  break  any  pie.  l 

Yet  perfect  pastry  isn’t  hard  to 
make.  It  just  takes  a  little 
touch  of  skill  to  make  the  pies 
and  tarts  and  fancy  things 
like  these  being  served. 

“That’s  just  what  the  following 
pages  will  do:  give  you  the  little  touch 
of  skill  you  need  to  be  a  master 
at  pie-making.  And  while  you’re 
amazing  everyone  with  your  ability, 
don’t  be  surprised  at  the  fun 
you’re  having,  too!’’ 


^etllfOiodcea- 


"Clip  and  save  this  8-page  section. 

It's  one  in  a  series  which,  collected,  can 
become  a  Co-ed  Cook  Book  of  y»>^r  own." 


mTiis 


WHAT  IS  PASTRY? 


Pastry  is  another  term  for  PIE  CRLI3T 


It  is  a  stiff  dough  containing  floury 
shortening,  salt  and  liquid. 

The  pie  crust  can  frame  so  many  wonderful 
fillings!  Fruit,  custard,  meringue  or  chiffon  pies, 
whichever  you  prefer.  And  fill  the  crust  with 
a  meat  filling  for  a  hearty  main  dish,  too.  Make 
regular  size  pie,  tiny  tarts  or  individual  pies. 
But  first  of  all  comes  the  flaky,  tender  crust. 


STANDARD  PASTRY  MADE 
FROM  SOLID  SHORTENING 

( For  one  and  two-crust  pie)  " 

SINGLE  CkUST  DOUBLE  CRUST 
B  or  9'  For  9'  Plo  For  t'  Fio 

GOLD  MEDAL  Flour . 1  cup  2  cups  \Vi  cups 

Salt . Vi  tsp.  1  tsp.  %  fsp. 

Lord . Vi  cup  %  cup  Vi  cup 

Water . 2  tbsp.  V*  cup  3  tbsp. 


PASTRY  MADE  FROM  BETTY  CROCKER 

Instant  Mixing  PIE  CRUST  MIX 

Packed  in  sticks  like  butter,  two  or  four  to  a 
package.  For  ease  in  handling,  do  not  refrig- 
erate.  Use  one  stick  for  an  8  or  9'  pie  shell,  two 
sticks  for  a  two-crust  pie.  See  back  of  package 
ggSgM  for  complete  directions  using  boiling  water  and 
I  milk  methods. 


1  Combine  flour  and 
salt  in  mixing  bowl. 
With  a  pastry  blend¬ 
er,  cut  in  shortening 
until  it  is  the  size  of 
giant  peas. 


1  Crumble  the  pastry 
sticks  into  a  bowl  and 
add  boiling  water. 
(Measure  water  accu¬ 
rately  by  dipping  a 
standard  measuring 
spoon  into  a  cup  of 
boiling  water.) 


7  Sprinkle  water  into 
the  flour,  a  tablespoon 
at  a  time.  Mix  lightly 
with  a  fork  until  all 
flour  is  moistened. 


2  Stir  with  spoon  un¬ 
til  dough  loses  sticki¬ 
ness,  forms  a  ball  and 
completely  cleans 
bowl. 


3  Mix  the  dough  until 
it  nearly  cleans  the 
sides  of  the  bowl  by 
itself.  If  the  pastry  is 
overmixed  it  will  be 
tough  because  the 
gluten  becomes  over¬ 
developed. 


3  Remove  the  dough 
from  the  bowl  and 
form  by  hand  into  a 
ball.  It  is  really  in 
this  shape  already. 


4  Remove  the  dough  from 
the  bowl  and  form  by  hand 
into  a  ball.  It  is  really  in 
this  shape  already. 


NEW  "NO-SIFT  ”  METHOD  TO  MEASURE  FLOUR 


IMPORTANT  NEWSI  Over  the  years,  milling 
processes  have  been  improved  to  bring  you  flour  of 
greater  quality,  uniformity  and  tolerance.  Now  with 
flour,  such  as  Gold  Medal  you  may  do  away  with 
sifting  and  get  the  same  excellent  results  with  all  your 
bakings.  No  need  to  alter  the  amount  of  flour  in  Betty 
Crocker  recipes  if  you  measure  it  as  described  at  right. 
You  may  sift  if  you  wish,  but  it  is  no  longer  necessary. 


Level  off  with 
spatula  or 
straight-edged 
knife.  When  rec¬ 
ipe  calls  for  flour 
to  be  sifted  with 
other  dry  ingre¬ 
dients,  just  stir 
to  blend. 


Dip  nested  dry 
measuring  cups 
into  flour  sack  or 
canister.  (Do  not 
tap  cup  or  pack 
more  flour  into 
cup  before  level¬ 
ing  off.) 


HOW  TO  SELECT  THE  RIGHT  PAN 


Kind  to  choose — For  well-baked,  browned  undercrust, 
choose  pie  pans  of  heat-resistant  glass  or  enamelware. 
Shiny  metal  does  not  bake  the  undercrust  as  well  because 
it  deflects  the  heat.  Blackened  tin  pans  or  aluminum 
pans  with  a  dull  satiny  finish  give  good  results. 

SIZE — An  8'  pie  cuts  into  5  or  6  pieces. 

A  9'  pie  cuts  into  7  or  8  pieces. 


After  your  dough  is  mixed  (from 
either  the  standard  recipe  or  Betty 
Crocker  Instant  Pie  Crust  Mix),  the 
next  step  is  rolling  it  out.  Here’s 
the  step  that  separates  the  expert 
pie-maker  from  the  amateur! 


1  To  roll  pastry,  use  a  pastry  cloth 
into  which  flour  has  been  rubbed  and  a 
stockinet-covered  rolling  pin.  Run  the 
rolling  pin  across  the  floured  board. 


2  For  a  two-crust  pie,  divide  dough  in 
half.  Flatten  and  press  the  dough  into 
a  circle  to  provide  a  starting  point  for 
rolling  out  the  pastry. 


3  Roll  dough  from  center  to  outside 
edges  in  all  four  directions.  Lift  rolling 
pin  as  you  reach  the  edge  to  get  an 
even  thickness  throughout. 


4  Roll  dough  until  it  is  a  perfect  circle, 
1'  larger  than  your  pie  pan. 


5  Fold  dough  in  quarters,  place  in  pie 
pan  and  unfold. 


6  Ease  the  pastry  into  the  pan  to  keep 
it  from  shrinking. 


FOR  DOUBLE  CRUST  PIE 


NOTE:  Another  method  is  to  make  the  upper  crust  larger  and 
fold  it  under  the  lower  crust. 


iRoIl  upper 
crust  just  like 
lower  crust  except 
to  the  exact  pan 
size.  Fold  in  quar¬ 
ters  and  slit  to  let 
steam  escape. 


2  Moisten  edge 
of  bottom  crust 
with  water.  Gent¬ 
ly  press  upper 
and  lower  crust 
together.  Fold 
lower  crust  over 
edge  of  upper 
crust.  Make  sim¬ 
ple  edge  with  fork. 


3  Place  a  1 H ' 
strip  of  aluminum 
foil  around  the 
edge  of  the  pie  to 
keep  it  from 
over-  browning. 
Bake  according  to 
filling  directions. 


FOR  SINGLE  CRUST  PIE 


Follow  steps  1  through  6  except  do  not  divide  ball 
of  dough  in  half. 


1  In  a  single  crust  pie, 
make  a  higher  edge 
by  folding  the  crust 
under.  Make  fluted 
edge  by  a  pinch  and 
twist  of  the  fingers. 


2  Prick  pastry  thor¬ 
oughly  to  prevent 
puffing  during  bak¬ 
ing.  Rake  8  to  10  min. 
in  very  hot  oven  (475®). 
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HOW  TO  MAKE 


STIR-N-ROLL 


PASTRY 


The  Stir-N-Roll  method,  developed  by  Betty  Crocker, 

is  a  way  to  make  pastry  with  vegetable  oil.  It  makes  a  tender, 

flaky,  golden-brown  pastry  that  stays  crisp  and 

fresh  even  when  refrigerated.  Especially  good  for  cream 

and  chiffon  pies. 


STIR-N-ROLL  PASTRY  (One  and  two-crust  pie) 


SINGLE  CRUST 

DOUBLE  CRUST 

8  or  9' 

8  or  9' 

GOLD  MEDAL  Floor . 

2  cups 

Salt . 

1  Vi  tsp. 

Vegetable  Oil . 

'/j  cop 

Milk . 

!4  cup 

7  Stir  with  fork  until  mixed. 
Dough  looks  moist,  but  isn’t 
sticky.  Press  into  smooth  ball. 
Cut  in  halves;  flatten  slightly. 


1  Mix  flour  and  salt;  then  pour 
oil  and  milk  all  at  the  same 
time  into  the  flour. 


4  Lift  pa^r  and  pastry  by  top 
corners.  Place  paper-side-up  in 
pie  pan.  Peel  off  paper.  Fit  into 
pan;  add  filling.  TVim  crust  even 
with  rim.  Roll  top  crust  as  for 
bottom  crust.  Bake  single  crust 
or  two-crust  pie  according  to  in¬ 
dividual  recipe  directions. 


3  For  bottom  crust;  place  one 
half  between  2  sheets  of  waxed 
paper  (12'  square).  Roll  gently 
to  edges  of  paper.  Elampen  table 
top  to  prevent  slipping.  Peel  off 
top  paper.  If  dough  tears,  mend 
without  moistening. 


HOW  TO 


MAKE  PERFECT 


Light-as-air  meringue  makes  a  tempting  topping  to 
so  many  different  pies!  High,  fluffy  and  baked  to  a  golden 
brown,  it  makes  your  pies  picture- pretty. 


Egg  Whites . 

Cream  of  Tartar. ... 

Sugar . 

Flavoring  (if  desired) 


3  Continue 
beating  until 
stiff  and 
glossy. 


I  Beat  egg 
whites  with 
cream  of  tartar 
until  frothy. 


7  Gradually 
beat  in  sugar, 
a  little  at  a 
time. 


4  Pile  meringue  onto  hot 
pie  filling,  being  careful  to 
seal  the  meringue  onto 
edge  of  crust  to  prevent 
shrinking.  If  the  filling  is 
not  entirely  covered,  it 
may  "weep.” 


5  Swirl  or  pull  up  points 
for  decorative  top.  Hake  8 
to  10  min.  in  moderate  hot 
oven  (400°)  until  delicately 
browned.  Cool  gradually 
in  a  slightly  warm  place, 
away  from  drafts.  A  chill 
may  make  meringue  fall. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE 

TART  SHELLS 

Since  long  ago,  tiny  pastries  have  been  {xtpular  for 
festive  occasions.  Individual  tarts,  filled  with  fruit  jam, 
pie  filling  or  fresh  fruits,  make  fascinating  additions 
to  the  tea  table  or  become  the  crowning  touch  to 
elegant  dinners  and  luncheons. 


INDIVIDUAL  PIES 

Tiny  pies,  as  their  name  implies,  are  just  the  right  size 
to  serve  one  person.  For  picnics  or  large  groups  they 
save  time  in  serving.  You  can  bake  any  pies  in  individ¬ 
ual  pie  pans,  from  fruit  or  custard-filled  dessert  pies 
through  hearty  main  dish  meat  pies. 


1  Make  standard  pastry  for  8'  two-crust  pie  (p.  2).  Divide 
into  8  equal  parts.  Roll  each  into  a  4*  round  or  square. 


1  Make  standard  pastry  for  8'  two-crust  pie.  Fit  into  8 
individual  pie  pans.  Fill  with  desired  filling,  cover  with 
pastry  with  slits  or  cut-out  design  and  bake  10  minutes 
less  than  for  same  type  large  pie. 


2  Cut  2  pieces  alike  into  squares,  crescents  or  diamonds 
for  fancy  tarts.  Put  filling  on  one  piece,  top  with  matching 
piece,  press  edges  to  seal.  Or  place  filling  on  one  side  of 
larger  circle  of  pastry.  Fold  over  and  seal.  Bake  as  for 
individual  pies. 

TIME-SAVING  TIP 

Use  prepared  fruit  or  berry  pie  filling  mix  available  in  many 
flavors  at  your  grocer’s.  Make  as  directed  and  pour  into 
the  crust. 


2  Fit  squares  inside  or  over  backs  of  individual  pie  pans, 
fluted  tart  pans,  custard  cups,  or  muffin  cups. 


Pastry  cutouts  make  pies  or  tarts  festively  pretty.  Cut  rolled 
pastry  for  top  of  pie  into  appropriate  shapes,  such  as  pump¬ 
kins  for  Halloween  or  bells  for  Christmas.  Brush  with  water 
and  sugar  and  place  right  on  the  filling  to  bake.  Or  bake  on 
baking  sheet  and  place  on  pie  filling  in  baked  shell. 

For  a  shiny  top,  brush  top  crust  with  milk  before  baking. 
For  o  golden  brown  glazed  top,  brush  top  crust  with  water; 
sprinkle  evenly  with  granulated  sugar  before  baking. 

For  a  glazed  top,  brush  top  crust  lightly  before  baking  with 
beaten  egg,  or  egg  yolk  mixed  with  a  little  water. 


3  Prick  well  with  fork  to  prevent  puffing.  Place  pastry- 
covered  cups  or  individual  pans  on  baking  sheet.  Bake  in 
very  hot  oven  (475°)  8  to  10  minutes. 


HOW  TO  FILL 


APPLE  PIE 

America's  favorite 
dessert! 

Knew  your  applet!  Select  tart,  firm,  juicy  apples,  such  as  Jonathans, 
Winesaps,  Wealthies,  etc.  1  lb.  apples  equals  3  medium  apples  or 
3  cups  sliced  apples.  Peel  apples,  quarter,  remove  cores,  and  slice 
•4'  thick.  If  apples  are  dry,  sprinkle  with  a  little  water.  For  more 
tartness,  add  a  little  lemon  juice. 

Maks  pastry  far  twe-crusi  pis  of  desired  size.  Line  pie  pan. 


For  9’  Pis  For  «'  Pis 

Sugor . V*  to  I  cup  '/»  to  V4  cup 

Cinnomon  or  Nutmeg .  1  tsp.  Va  tsp. 

Applet . 6  to  7  cups  4  to  5  cupt 

tutter .  I '/]  tbtp.  1  tbtp. 


Combine  sugar  and  cinnamon  and  mix  lightly  through  apples. 
Heap  up  in  pastry-lined  pie  pan.  Dot  with  butter.  Cover  with  top 
crust  which  has  slits  cut  in  it.  Seal  and  flute.  Bake  SO  to  60  min.  in 
hot  oven  (425°)  until  crust  is  nicely  browned  and  apples  are  cooked 
through  (test  with  fork).  Serve  warm  or  cold  with  cream,  whipped 
cream,  or  ice  cream. 

VANILLA  CREAM  PIE 

Creamy-rich,  topped  by  your 
beautiful  meringue. 

Make  pastry  shell  (with  high  fluted  edge)  of  desired  size. 


YOUR  PIE  CRUSTS 

Now  that  you’re  an  expert  in  the  pastry  department, 
the  next  step  is  the  filling.  Choose  the  one 
the  family  likes  best  and  show  them  how  remarkable 
you  are! 


BUTTERSCOTCH  PIE 

Different  and 
so  delicious! 

Make  pastry  shell  of  desired  size. 


For  9*  Pi*  For  i*  Pis 

Rrown  Sugar  (dark) . 1  cup  Va  cup 

Cornstarch .  %  cup  3  tbsp. 

Salt . '/j  tsp.  '/»  tsp. 

Water . 1  cup  %  cup 

Milk . I  %  cups  1  %  cups 

Rutter .  .  '/j  cup  Vi  cup 

Egg  Yolks .  3  2  (large) 

Vanilla . I  '/>  tsp.  I  tsp. 


Mix  brown  sugar,  cornstarch,  and  salt  in  saucepan.  Gradually  stir 
in  water  and  milk.  Add  butter.  Cook  over  medium  heat,  stirring 
constantly,  until  mixture  thickens  and  boils.  Boil  1  min.  Remove 
from  heat.  Gradually  stir  at  least  half  of  hot  mixture  into  egg 
yolks.  Then  blend  into  hot  mixture  in  saucepan.  Boil  1  min.  more, 
stirring  constantly.  Remove  from  heat.  Blend  in  vanilla.  If  pie  is 
to  be  finished  with  Meringue  pour  immediately  into  baked  pie 
shell.  See  directions  for  Meringue  on  page  4. 


For  9'  Pi*  Far  •*  Pi* 

Sugar . W  cup  Vi  cup 

Cornstarch . 3  tbsp.  2  tbsp. 

Solt . Vi  tsp.  Vi  tsp. 

Milk . 3  cups  2  cups 

Egg  Yolks . 3  2  (large) 

Butter . I  tbsp.  2  tsp. 

Vonilla .  I'/]  tsp.  1  tsp. 


Mix  sugar,  cornstarch,  and  salt  in  saucepan.  Gradually  stir  in 
milk.  Cook  over  medium  heat,  stirring  constantly,  until  mixture 
thickens  and  boils.  Boil  1  min.  Remove  from  heat.  Gradually  stir 
at  least  half  of  hot  mixture  into  egg  yolks.  Then  blend  into  hot 
mixture  in  saucepan.  Boil  1  min.  more,  stirring  constantly.  Re¬ 
move  from  heat.  Blend  in  butter  and  vanilla.  If  pie  is  to  be  finished 
with  Meringue,  pour  immediately  into  baked  pie  shell.  See  direc¬ 
tions  for  Meringue  on  page  4. 

LEMON  MERINGUE  PIE 

Tart  yet  sweet — 
just  right  for  dessert. 

Make  pastry  shell  of  desired  size. 


For  9'  Pi#  For  •'  Pi# 

Sugar . 1 '/j  cups  I  '/•  cups 

Cornstarch . '/j  cup  V4  cup 

Wafer . 1  Vj  cups  1  '/•  cups 

Egg  Yolks . 3  2  (large) 

Butter .  3  tbsp.  2  tbsp. 

Lemon  Juice . Va  cup  3  tbsp. 

Grated  lemon  Rind . 1  tbsp.  1  tbsp. 


Mix  sugar,  cornstarch  in  saucepan.  Gradually  stir  in  water.  Cook 
over  medium  heat,  stirring  constantly  until  mixture  thickens  and 
boils.  Boil  1  min.  Slowly  stir  half  the  hot  mixture  into  egg  yolks. 
Then  beat  into  hot  mixture  in  saucepan. 

Boil  1  min.  longer,  stirring  constantly.  Remove  from  heat. 
Continue  stirring  until  smooth.  Blend  in  rest  of  ingredients.  Pour 
into  baked  pie  shell.  Cover  with  Meringue.  Bake  8  to  10  min.  in 
moderately  hot  oivn  (400°)  until  a  delicate  brown.  Serve  when  cool. 


CHOCOLATE 
CREAM  PIE 

A  treat  for  the  family 
chocolate  lovers. 


Follow  recipe  for  Vanilla  Cream  Pie  except,  increase  sugar  and 
add  cut-up  unsweetened  chocolate  with  the  milk  or  cocoa  with 
the  sugar,  cornstarch,  and  salt. 


For  9'  Pi# 

Sugar .  V/i  cupt 

Unsweetened  Chocolate .  3  tq.  (3  oz.), 

cut  up 

or  or 

Cocoa . '/>  cup 


For  B'  Pi# 

1  cup 

2  tq.  (2  oz.) 
or 

'/»  cup 


OLD-FASHIONED 
MINCE  PIE 

Practically  traditional  for 
Thanksgiving  or  Christmas. 

Make  pastry  for  two-crust  pie  of  desired  size. 


For  9'  Pi#  For  B'  Pio 

Mincemeat .  3  cupt  (28  to  2  cupt 

30-oz.  jor)  (19-oz.  jar) 

Chopped  Applet . 1 '/]  cupt  1  cup 


Mix  mincemeat  and  chopped  apple.  Pour  into  pastry-lined  pie 
pan.  Cover  with  top  crust  which  has  slits  cut  in  it.  Bake  40  to  45 
min.  in  hot  oven  (425°)  until  crust  is  nicely  browned.  Serve  warm. 
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HOW  TO  USE  PASTRY 


PASTRY 

1  cup  gold  medal  Flour 

ttp.  soft 

cup  shortening  (odd  1  tbsp. 
if  using  hydrogenated) 

2  tbsp.  water 


FOR 


MAIN  DISHES 


Whether  designed  to  disguise  leftovers  for  another 
day  or  planned  “from  scratch,”  meat  pies  make  mighty 
hearty  and  satisfying  eating  for  any  meal. 


CHICKEN  PIE 

FILLING 

6  tbsp.  chicken  fat  or  butter 
6  tbsp.  GOLD  MEDAL  Flour 
tsp.  salt 
%  tsp.  pepper 

1  V4  cups  chicken  broth 
%  cup  cream  or  rich  milk 

2  cups  cut-up  cooked  chicken 
!4  cup  cut-up  pimiento 


An  elegant  main  dish  for  family  or  guests. 

Heat  oven  to  475°  (very  hot).  Mix  flour  and  salt.  Cut  in  shorten¬ 
ing.  Sprinkle  with  water;  mix  with  fork.  Round  into  ball.  Roll  out 
and  cut  to  fit  top  of  1  V^-qt.  baking  dish.  Divide  into  fourths,  place 
on  baking  sheet,  and  prick.  Bake  8  to  10  minutes. 

Melt  fat  over  low  heat.  Blend  in  flour  and  seasonings.  Cook 
over  low  heat,  stirring  until  mixture  is  smooth  and  bubbly.  Re¬ 
move  from  heat.  Stir  in  broth  and  cream.  Bring  to  boil,  stirring 
constantly.  Boil  1  min.  Stir  in  chicken  and  pimiento.  Pour  into 
baking  dish.  Top  with  baked  pastry.  Bake  in  350°  oven  for  5  to  10 
min.,  until  hot  and  bubbly.  6  servings. 


CORNISH  PASTIES 


Make  pastry  for  9'  two-crust  pie  (page  2).  Divide  dough  into 
four  parts.  Roll  each  part  into  an  8'  circle. 


Vi  lb.  uncooked  beef,  cut  in  Vi"  cubes 
Va  cup  diced  raw  potatoes 
Va  cup  diced  raw  carrots 
Va  cup  chopped  onion 


1  tsp.  salt 
Vs  tsp.  pepper 
4  tsp.  butter 


This  is  typical  of  the  pasties  made  by  the  Welsh  people 
in  mining  communities  and  served  as  a  finger  food. 

Heat  oven  to  350°  (moderate).  Mix  all  ingredients  except  butter. 
Place  one-fourth  of  mixture  on  half  of  each  circle.  Dot  each  with 
1  tsp.  butter.  Brush  the  edges  with  water.  Fold  pastry  over  Ailing 
and  turn  lower  edges  up  over  top  edges.  Seal  well.  Prick  top  with 
fork  and  brush  with  credm  to  make  a  nice  glaze.  Place  on  baking 
sheet.  Bake  1  hour.  Serve  hot  or  cold  with  chili  sauce,  if  desired. 
4  servings. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  PASTRY  SNACKS 


BAMBINO8  —  Little  Italian  Pizzas 
Heat  oven  to  475°  (very  hot).  Make 
pastry  for  9'  two-crust  pie.  Divide 
dough  in  half;  roll  each  thick. 
Cut  into  1 H  or  2*  circles.  Place  on 
foil-covered  baking  sheet;  prick  2  or 
3  times.  Bake  8  to  10  min.,  or  until 
lightly  browned.  Makes  10  doz.  1}^’ 
rounds  or  5  doz.  2'  rounds. 

TOPPING 

6-oz.  can  tomato  paste 
1  tsp.  garlic  salt 
Va  tsp.  oregano 

%  lb.  American  or  Mozzarella  cheese 
'/s  lb.  salami  or  pepperoni 

Heat  oven  to  400°  (mod.  hot).  Com¬ 
bine  tomato  paste,  garlic  salt,  ore¬ 
gano;  spoon  small  amount  on  baked 
pastry  round.  Top  with  tiny  cubes 
of  cheese  and  meat.  Sprinkle  with 
oregano.  Bake  3  to  5  min.,  or  until 
cheese  melts.  Serve  hot. 

CHEESE  STRAWS  — Tasty 
accompaniment  for  soup 
or  serve  as  an  appetizer. 

Heat  oven  to  450°  (hot).  Make  pas¬ 
try  for  one-crust  Pie — except  blend 
in  yj  cup  grated  sharp  natural  Ched¬ 


dar  cheese  thoroughly  before  adding 
liquid  (with  Bt*tty  Crocker  Instant 
Mixing  Pie  Crust  Mix,  add  cheese 
with  hot  water).  Roll  into  oblong 
13x9  Vi*,  place  on  baking  sheet.  With 
knife  or  ruffled  pastry  wheel,  cut 
dough  into  thirds  lengthwise.  Cut 
crosswise  to  make  15  strips.  (Do  not 
separate,  strips  will  bake  apart.) 
Sprinkle  with  salt,  caraway  or  poppy 
s€>eds  and  paprika.  Bake  10  to  12 
minutes  until  brown.  Serve  warm  or 
cold.  Makes  45. 

HIDDEN  TREASURE 
PASTRIES  —  Melt-in-the-mouth 
pastry  wrapped  around  tasty  centers 
Heat  oven  to  450°  (hot).  Make  pas¬ 
try  for  two-crust  pie.  For  each  pastry, 
pat  about  1  tsp.  dough  into  a  thin 
round  in  hands  and  wrap  around  one 
of  the  following  fillings.  Seal  well. 

1.  Maraschino  cherry  (drained  well) 

2.  Mint-flavored  chocolate  pieces  (6  to  8) 

3.  Pineapple  chunk  (drained  well) 

4.  Pecan  Ailing  (Mix  %  cup  chopped  pe¬ 
cans,  2  tbsp.  brawn  sugar  (packed),! 
tbsp.  butter  and  Vi  tsp.  vanilla.  Form 
into  tiny  bolls.) 


Bake  10  to  15  min.,  or  until  a  light 
brown.  Roll  immediately  in  confec¬ 
tioners’  sugar.  If  desired,  roll  again 
in  sugar  before  serving.  Makes  about 
3  dozen. 


PICK  UP  STICKS  — TAese 
flavor  delight  snacks  may  be  made 
ahead  of  time 

Heat  oven  to  475°  (very  hot).  Make 
pastry  for  one-crust  pie  —  except 
blend  in  l-i  cup  grated  cheese  before 
adding  water.  After  rolling,  cut  pas¬ 
try  into  3  X  1  Vi '  pieces.  Wrap  pastry 
around  luncheon  meat  or  cold  boiled 
ham,  cut  in  thin  pencil-size  strips, 
sealing  the  long  edge  of  pastry.  Bake 
10  to  12  min.,  or  until  lightly  browned. 
Serve  warm  or  cold  with  Tomato 
Sauce  Dip.  Makes  about  3  doz.  (If 
these  are  made  ahead,  cover  with 
moisture-proof  paper  to  prevent  dry¬ 
ing  out.  Then,  bake  when  friends 
arrive.) 

TOMATO  SAUCE  DIP 

Combine  Vi  cup  chili  sauce,  Vi  cup 
catsup,  3  tbsp.  prepared  horse-radish 
and  1  Vi  tap.  Worcestershire  sauce. 
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HOW  TO 


JUDGE 


YOUR  PASTRY 

Now  it’s  time  to  pick  your  method,  choose 
your  filling,  study  the  recipe  .  .  .  and  try  your  hand. 
Once  you’ve  made  your  pie  crust,  this  Score  Card 
can  help  you  decide  how  successful  you’ve  been. 


THE  BETTY  CROCKER  PASTRY  SCORE  CARD 

Score  your  pastry  PERFECT  if  it  has  all  the  characteristics  given  at  the  beginning  of  each  section  below. 

If  not  PERFECT,  rate  your  pastry  GOOD,  FAIR  or  POOR,  depending  on  how  near  perfect  it  is. 


A 


APPEARANCE  SCORE  Golden  brown  color;  blistery  surface;  uniform, 
attractive  edges;  fits  pan  well. 


PERFECT . 4  POINTS  □ 

GOOD . 3  POINTS  □ 

Poor  Characteristics: 

Burned 

Pale,  dull  color 

Smooth,  not  blistery  surface 

Uneven  edge 

Shrunken 
Large  air  bubbles 


FAIR . ; . 2  POINTS  □ 

POOR . 1  POINT  □ 

Here's  Why: 

Overbaking 

Underbaking,  overhandling 

Overhandling,  too  much  flour  when 
rolling 

Crust  not  rolled  in  even  circle,  not 
careful  enough  in  shaping  crust 
in  pan 

Stretched  crust  when  easing  into  pan 

Not  pricked  well  enough 


TENDERNESS  SCORE  Cuts  easily  with  table  knife  or  fork  but  holds 
shape  when  served. 


PERFECT . 4  POINTS  □ 

GOOD . 3  POINTS  □ 

Poor  Characteristics: 

Tough,  rubbery 
Too  tender,  falls  apart 


FAIR . 2  POINTS  □ 

POOR . 1  POINT  □ 

Here’s  Why: 

Too  much  water  and  overhandling 
Undermixing,  not  enough  liquid,  too 
much  shortening 


TEXTURE  SCORE  Flakes  layered  throughout  crust;  crisp  eating. 


PERFECT . 4  POINTS  □ 

GOOD . 3  POINTS  □ 

Poor  Characteristics: 

Compact,  doughy 
Dry,  mealy 


FAIR . 2  POINTS  □ 

POOR . 1  POINT  □ 

Here’s  Why: 

Underbaked,  too  much  liquid 
Shortening  cut-in  too  finely,  not 
enough  liquid 


FLAVOR  SCORE  Pleasant,  bland  flavor  to  enhance  the  filling. 


PERFECT . 4  POINTS  □ 

GOOD . 3  POINTS  □ 

Poor  Characteristics: 

Burned 

Rancid 

Raw 


FAIR . 2  POINTS  □ 

POOR . 1  POINT  □ 

Here’s  Why: 

Overbaked 

Poor  quality  shortening,  overbaked 
Underbaked 


NOW  ADD  UP  YOUR  SCORE: 

Appearance . . 

Tenderness . . 

Texture . . . . 

Flavor . . 

TOTAL . . 


If  perfect,  your 
total  would  be  16.  How 
near  PERFECT  did 
your  pastry  score? 
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Rules  of  the  Game  By  GAY  HEAD 


Hot  dogs  in  the  football  stands,  hobgoblins  on 
Halloween,  the  echo  of  lusty  football  cheers, 
and  the  shuffle  of  dry  leaves— all  of  these  spell 
October.  A  new  season  has  arrived,  with  its  new 
experiences,  new  pleasures— and  new  problems. 

Dear  Gay  Head, 

My  high  school  is  vigorously  pro-football,  and  I  just 
don’t  like  the  game  at  all.  The  trouble  is.  I’m  just  a 
freshman  and  it  seems  that  the  only  way  to  meet  people 
is  by  going  to  the  games,  talking  about  the  games,  and 
rooting  for  the  team.  Should  /  try  to  join  in  the  footlndl 
spirit  or  hope  I  can  make  friends  some  other  way? 

Sally  Ann 

Just  hoping  rarely  pays  off;  grinning  and  bearing  it 
often  does!  If  you’re  really  eager  to  meet  people,  you’d 
better  pretend  with  all  your  might  to  enjoy  the  activity 
that’s  the  “rage”  in  your  school. 

There’s  nothing  like  a  common  goal  and  interest  to 
draw  people  together.  Once  the  football  season  is  over, 
activities  you’re  more  interested  in  will  come  to  the 
fore,  but  your  fellow  students  may  be  several  rungs 
ahead  of  you  on  the  friendship  ladder  if  they’ve  taken 
advantage  of  the  school  football  spirit  to  make  friends, 
and  you  haven’t. 

P.S.  Once  you  become  familiar  with  the  exciting  ins 
and  outs  of  the  game,  you  just  might  become  a  genuine 
football  fan! 

Dear  Gay  Head, 

This  past  summer  I  met  a  wonderful  boy  at  the 
beach.  We  became  quite  serious  about  each  other  and 
he  promised  that  he’d  write  to  me  when  we  left  for 
home.  It’s  over  a  month  now  and  I  haven’t  heard  from 
him.  What  should  I  do? 

Jessica 

You  might  write  him  a  letter.  Though  this  sort  of 
move  isn’t  guaranteed  to  produce  any  response,  you’ll 
at  least  feel  you’re  doing  something  about  the  situation. 

Don’t  make  him  feel  guilty  by  telling  him  you’re 
angry  or  hurt  because  he  hasn’t  written.  Make  your 
letter  so  gay  and  interesting  that  he  will  want  to 
receive  another  one  from  you.  You  might  fill  him  in  on 
the  latest  about  any  members  of  the  beach  crowd  you 


still  see;  you  might  let  him  know  about  the  interesting 
things  you’ve  been  doing  since  school  began;  you  might 
tell  him  about  some  of  your  fall  plans.  Don’t,  however, 
try  to  give  him  the  impression  that  you’re  a  social 
butterfly  or  you’ll  make  him  think  he  hasn’t  got  a  chance! 

If  Steve  has  come  to  feel  that  your  romance  was  just 
a  summer  one,  try  to  understand  his  point  of  view. 

After  all,  letters  are  a  poor  substitute  for  a  real  girl. 
Doubtless  you,  too,  would  have  eventually  discovered 
that  writing  letters  just  isn’t  a  satisfactory  way  to  spend 
Saturday  evening. 

Dear  Gay  Head, 

I  just  started  dating,  and  every  time  a  boy  comes  to 
my  house  to  pick  me  up,  my  younger  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  tease  me  right  in  front  of  the  boy.  How  can  I  make 
them  leave  me  alone? 

Gwen 

The  best  way  to  encourage  a  teaser  is  to  show  him 
that  his  tactics  bother  you.  If  you  become  visibly  upset 
at  your  sisters’  and  brothers’  mischief-making,  they’re 
going  to  persevere  in  it.  If,  however,  you  remain  calm 
and  cool  in  the  face  of  their  teasing,  pretty  soon  the 
whole  activity  will  probably  begin  to  bore  them. 

It’s  possible  that  your  younger  brothers  and  sisters 
are  jealous  of  your  being  able  to  enter  the  grown-up  I 
world  whose  doors  are  still  closed  to  them.  Often  their 
(luestious  are  born  irot  from  contrariness  but  merely  an 
avid  curiosity  about  the  mysteries  of  the  adult  world. 

Next  time  you’re  preparing  for  a  date,  why  not  ask 
your  younger  sister’s  advice  on  what  you  should  wear. 

.\sk  your  kid  brother  if  he  thinks  you  and  your 
date  should  see  the  new  movie  at  the  Centre.  Try  not 
to  be  secretive  about  your  dates;  such  an  attitude  only 
provokes  your  siblings. 

If  your  feud  with  them  has  been  running  just  too 
long  and  too  furiously  for  an  attitude  change  on  your 
part  to  alter  the  situation,  simply  ignore  their  taunts  as 
much  as  you  can.  Your  date  will  understand  that  little 
brothers  and  sisters  can  sometimes  be  nuisances.  He 
probably  has  the  same  problem  at  his  house! 

If  you  have  a  question  that  >ou'd  like  to  have  an- 
KMered,  send  it  to  Gay  Head,  Co-ed.  33  West  42nd  St., 

Mew  York  36,  M.  Y.  Questions  of  greatest  interest  will  he 
discussed  in  future  columns.  Sorry,  no  answers  by  letter. 
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A  Jewel  of  a  Job 


WHEN  your  work  enables  you  to  design  youi  own  en¬ 
gagement  ring,  it  has  really  paid  off!  .\nn  Samols 
Cresser,  a  designer  of  fine  jewelry,  knows;  and  her  husband 
a ’Boston  doctor,  wholeheartedly  agrees! 

Since  her  early  teens,  jewelry  has  fascinated  Ann.  Her 
first  creation  was  fashioned  from  an  old  silver  coin  she  found 
while  rummaging  through  a  drawer— and  a  safety  pin,  w’hich 
she  glued  on  the  back  of  the  coin. 

“I  wore  that  pin  all  during  my  school  years,  still  have  it, 
and  still  think  it’s  beautiful,”  Ann  says  proudly. 

How  Jewelry  Is  Designed 

“Creating  desipis  in  diamonds  and  precious  gems  gives 
me  a  sense  of  producing  beauty  that  will  live  for  a  lifetime,” 
Ann  summarizes  the  satisfactions  of  her  job. 

How  does  she  create  a  design?  First,  she  gets  an  idea  of 
what  her  customer  has  in  mind— an  over-all  shape  and  size, 
the  t\  pes  of  gems  to  be  used,  and  an  approximate  cost. 

“With  the  exception  of  a  few  very  wealthy  or  daring 
clients,  most  j^eople  who  bu\  precious  jewels  want  some¬ 
thing  classic  that  won’t  go  out  of  style  next  season,”  Ann 
explains. 

“There  are  no  fads  in  precious  jewelry,  but  there  are 
trends.  Recently  there  has  been  a  growing  awareness  of  the 
way  stones  are  put  together,  a  more  three-dimensional  feeling 
to  pieces,  and  metal  work  has  bewme  much  lighter. 

“The  important  thing  is  to  design  a  jewel  that  is  contem- 
porarv  but  ageless;  something  that  can  be  worn  with  any 
clothing  style,  and  something  that  is  of  both  an  immediate 
and  a  continuing  delight  to  its  owner.” 

Your  Signature 

If  you  can  afford  only  one  piece  of  “real”  jewelry,  .\nn 
suggests  that  it  be  worn  as  your  sifinattire. 

“A  single  piece  of  well-designed  precious  jewelry  can  be 
worn  with  everything,  and  will  look  more  distinctive  than  a 
different  piece  of  ‘costume’  jewelry  for  each  different  outfit,” 
she  points  out.  “Fine  jewelry  becomes  more  beautiful  with 
wearing  and  age,  as  the  precious  metal  acquires  a  patina 


that  can’t  be  copied.  And  the  attachment  you  develop  for 
a  piece  makes  it  even  more  enjoyable  to  wear.” 

Art  Background 

Ann  has  been  studying  and  working  in  art  in  one  form  or 
another  since  high  school,  where  she  took  fine  and  commer¬ 
cial  art  courses  in  addition  to  academic  subjects.  Sculpture 
was— and  is— her  first  interest.  Following  high  school  she  won 
a  scholarship  to  the  .‘\rt  Students  League  in  New  York  Cit\ , 
and  then  another  one  to  Sarah  Lawrence  College  in  Bronx- 
ville.  New  York. 

While  in  college  .Ynn  spent  summers  traveling  and  sketch¬ 
ing  or  painting.  “I  tried  to  budget  and  save  money  so  that 
I  could  travel  to  new'  areas  and  see  stimulating  places  and 
people,”  she  remarks.  She  visited  Mexico,  Cape  Cod,  Mass., 
and  right  after  graduation,  went  to  Europe  for  five  months. 

With  her  art  background  and  an  interest  in  jewelry,  Ann 
actualb  learned  jewelry  designing  by  “doing.”  and  that’s 
what  she  would  recommend  to  any  girl  seeking  a  similar 
career. 

She  started  out  as  an  apprentice  in  a  firm,  aiding  (and 
watching)  a  designer.  There  she  learned  the  basics  of  jew¬ 
elry  construction.  Her  next  job  was  as  a  member  of  a  design 
team  which  gave  her  a  chance  to  stiub’  inineralog)  at  New 
York  UniversitN’  and  learn  as  much  as  possible  about  dia¬ 
monds  and  gem  stones.  Throughout  her  career  .Ann  has  also 
studied  on  her  own,  and  she  is  an  avid  reader  of  old  books 
on  the  history  of  jewelry. 

Flames  have  been  a  chief  source  of  inspiration  for  .Ann. 
Her  “Flame  of  Gold,”  a  $154,0(X)  diamond  necklace  with  a 
29-carat  canary  diamond  iiendant,  was  in  the  1957  Dia- 
monds-lnternational  Aw'ards  collection.  Even  her  engage¬ 
ment  ring  has  a  flame  motif  in  diamonds  and  gold. 

This  fall  .Ann  and  her  husband  are  moving  to  Paris  for  a 
year,  where  he  will  w’ork  on  a  research  fellow  ship  and  she 
will  continue  her  designing. 

“I  hope  to  create  some  exciting  designs  in  diamonds  and 
precious  gems.”  she  says,  “jewels  are  a  very  personal  thing, 
and  the  appreciation  for  a  beautiful  stone  is  like  the  appre¬ 
ciation  of  a  painting  or  a  sculpture.  They  all  last  forever.” 


Ann  Gretser  designs  and  models  a  $154,000  necklace;  its  29-carat  diamond  pendant  can  be  worn  as  a  brooch. 
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The  Time 
of  Your  Tif 


“U-'-O 


Alice  sighed  wearily.  "I  think  you  might  do  something  better 
with  the  time,"  she  said,  "than  wasting  it  in  riddles  that  have 
no  answers." 

"If  yau  knew  time  as  well  as  I  do,"  said  the  Hatter,  "you 
wouldn't  talk  about  wasting  it.  It's  him." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Alice. 

"Of  course  you  don't!"  the  Hatter  said,  tossing  his  head 
contemptuously.  "I  dare  say  you  never  even  spoke  to  Time." 

"Perhaps  not,"  Alice  cautiously  replied;  "but  I  know  I  have 
to  beat  time  when  I  learn  music." 

"Ah,  that  accounts  for  it,"  said  the  Hatter.  "He  won't  stand 
beating.  Now,  if  you  only  kept  on  good  terms  with  him,  he'd 
do  almost  anything  you  liked  with  the  clock.  For  instance  .  .  ." 

from  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland 

Lewis  Carroll  wrote  the  most  delectable  nonsense 
ever  written,  and  the  wisest.  The  Mad  Hatter,  if  you 
stop  to  think  a  moment,  was  not  entirely  mad  when 
he  advised  .\lice  to  learn  to  be  on  good  terms  with  time. 
For  time,  though  you  can  neither  see  it  nor  feel  it,  is  a 
powerful  force  in  your  life.  If  you  use  it  well,  it  is  one 
of  your  most  valuable  possessions. 

The  Hatter  was  quite  right.  If  you  abuse  time,  you 
succeed  only  in  making  yourself  unhappy.  If  you  treat 
time  respectfidly  and  value  it  highly,  you  w'ill  get  a 
great  deal  from  it. 

One  way  to  abuse  time  is  to  misjudge  it.  “I  can  get 
my  homework  done  in  a  half-hour,  once  I  get  started,” 
you  say.  Famous  last  words,  generally  preceding  a  good 
long  telephone  conversation  with  .\nne  or  Nancy  or 
both,  a  couple  of  hours  of  T\’,  and  a  nail-polishing 
siesta!  .■Ml  this  while,  time  has  not  stood  still  and  waited. 
It  has  moved  on.  Suddenly,  it’s  late.  Heavy  eyelids  and 
homework  don’t  mix  well.  Besides,  the  homework  is 
more  complicated  than  you  first  thought.  Now  what? 

More  misjudging,  probably.  “I’ll  get  up  an  hour 
earlier  and  do  it  then,”  you  promise  yourself.  Results: 
Not  enough  sleep,  a  desperate  assault  on  the  homework, 
and  a  feverish  rush  to  get  to  school  on  time. 

With  many  people,  this  misjudging  of  time  becomes 
a  habit  extending  to  all  areas  of  life.  Polly  never  comes 
to  her  appointments  on  time.  Pat  never  has  anything  to 
wear  because  she  never  takes  the  time  to  mend,-  alter, 
or  launder  her  clothes  when  they  need  it.  Peggy  never 
finishes  anything  she’s  started  because  she  hasn’t  al¬ 
lowed  enough  time  for  the  job  to  be  done. 

This  is  a  most  uncomfortable  way  to  live.  These  girls 
are  always  in  a  state  of  discomfort,  always  making  ex¬ 
cuses,  apologizing,  promising  to  do  better  next  time. 


And  always,  there  is  a  sense  of  guilt.  “If  only  1  had  done 
what  I  was  supposed  to  do  at  the  time  that  I  should 
have  done  it!” 

If  you  have  a  tendency  to  treat  time  poorly,  it  will 
make  you  unhappy.  If  you  learn  to  treat  it  well,  it  will 
reward  you.  How  can  you  do  better? 

Perhaps  the  first  thing  you  must  do  is  realize  the 
value  of  time,  your  time.  It’s  the  essence  of  which  your 
life  is  made.  If  you  throw  away  a  day,  an  hour,  a 
minute,  you  can  never  have  it  back  again.  There  will 
be  other  times,  of  course,  but  never  again  the  time  that 
has  passed.  That  has  gone  forever.  When  you  appre¬ 
ciate  this  fact,  you  will  see  that  you  must  make  the  most 
of  time  while  you  have  it. 

The  second  thing  to  know  is  this:  certain  things  must 
be  done.  Chores,  jobs,  housew  ork,  homework,  practicing 
—life  is  full  of  necessary  tasks.  Since  they  must  be  done, 
isn’t  it  more  intelligent  to  do  them  promptly  and  cheer¬ 
fully,  rather  than  griidgingly  and  belatedly? 

•\llow  time  for  them,  enough  time  so  you  can  do 
these  jobs  properly.  Even  if  they  are  not  all  agreeable 
to  you,  remind  yourself  that  they  serve  a  useful  pur¬ 
pose  in  your  life.  Do  them  well,  get  them  finished,  and 
enjoy  the  ease  of  conscience  you  have  earned. 

Now’  you  are  free.  You  can  enjoy  yourself  without 
dragging  a  burden  of  guilt  behind  you  or  rememlx’ring, 
with  a  sharp  stab,  that  you  never  did  return  those 
books  to  the  library.  You  have  treated  time  well  and 
time  is  on  friendly  terms  with  you. 

Make  the  most  of  it.  Learn  to  enjoy  free  time,  your 
time,  in  a  variety  of  ways;  an  absorbing  book  or  hobby, 
laughter  and  conversation  with  friends,  music.  You  may 
want  to  learn  a  handicraft,  a  new  dance  step,  another 
language.  You  may  w’ant  to  make  your  room  prettier, 
write  a  poem,  pay  a  visit. 

Choose  your  leisure  occupations  with  care  and  enjoy¬ 
ment.  Free  time  is  like  a  glorious  present  which  you 
can  make  to  yourself.  Whatever  you  do,  don’t  waste 
it  on  people  and  things  that  have  no  meaning  for  you. 
That  is  “beating  time”  with  a  vengeance. 

.\nd  remember:  there  is  great  joy  and  Ix'auty  in  rest, 
after  your  work  has  been  done.  Sit  at  the  edge  of  a 
stream,  watching  the  reflection  of  the  sky,  the  shifting 
light  of  the  sun  through  the  treetops.  Walk  through  a 
city  street,  just  looking  and  listening  for  the  sake  of 
looking  and  listening.  Or  sit  quietly  at  the  window  and 
give  time  to  your  thoughts. 
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“  A  man’s  home  is  his  castle,”  so  the  saying 
goes,  but  to  judge  from  the  26,000  fatal 
accidents  and  3,900,000  injuries  which  occurred 
in  American  homes  in  1959,  that  castle  isn’t  al¬ 
ways  the  safest  place  in  the  world!  VV’hy?  Partly 
because  people  feel  that  they  are  safest  in  their 
own  homes  and  eonsequently  are  careless  about 


the  things  that  most  frequently  lead  to  acci¬ 
dents,  minor  or  major. 

How  accident-safe  or  accident-prone  is  your 
home?  Try  this  safety  quiz  and  see.  Check  the 
correct  completion  for  each  statement.  Ten 
points  for  each.  Total:  100.  Answers  are  on 
page  56. 


perfect  area  and  put  pieces  of  rubber  under 
the  throw  rug  to  prevent  sliding. 

_ c.  replaw  the  room’s  entire  flooring. 

7.  If  you  or  a  member  of  your  family  cuts  or 
gashes  himself  badly,  call  a  doctor  and 

_ a.  press  a  gauze  pad  or  clean  piece  of 

material  on  the  wound  to  control  bleeding. 

_ b.  wash  the  wound  and  apply  a  bandage, 

_ c.  Elevate  the  injured  area  until  bleeding 

stops. 

8.  If  a  child  swallows  a  poisonous  substance, 
other  than  acids  or  alkalis,  you  call  a  doctor  and 

_ a.  make  the  child  vomit  by  forcing  him  to 

drink  four  to  seven  glasses  of  lukewarm,  soapy 
water. 

_ b.  give  the  patient  a  glass  of  water  con¬ 
taining  a  heaping  tablespoon  of  baking  soda  or 
milk  of  magnesia. 

_ c.  give  him  two  tablespoons  of  vinegar,  or 

the  juice  of  two  lemons,  in  a  glass  of  water. 

9.  To  prevent  bathroom  accidents, 

_ a.  keep  a  non-skid  rubber  mat  in  the  tub. 

_ b.  leave  the  shower  curtain  open  so  you 

can  see  what  you’re  doing. 

_ c.  never  bathe  unless  there’s  someone  else 

in  the  house. 

10.  To  guard  against  electrical  fires,  you 
should  treat  a  frayed  electrical  cord  or  exposed 
wires  by 

_ a.  binding  them  with  a  soft  cloth. 

_  .b.  replacing  the  cord  entirely  if  badly 
frayed  and  taping  slightly  frayed  or  exposed 
wires  with  adhesive  tape. 

_ c.  replacing  cord  entirely  if  badly  frayed; 

if  frayed  in  one  spot,  pull  out  plug,  separate  the 
two  electrical  wires  and  tape  each  one  separately 
and  then  together  with  black  electrical  tape. 

My  score _ _ 


1.  When  you  re  cooking,  you  use  well-bal¬ 
anced  pots  with  secure  handles.  W^hen  pots  are 
on  the  stove,  you  turn  the  handles  so  that  they 
are  facing 

_ a.  toward  you. 

_ b.  toward  the  right. 

_ c.  toward  the  back  of  the  stove  and  away 

from  you. 

2.  If  a  fire  should  break  out  on  the  stove  or 
in  the  oven,  you  quickly  extinguish  it  w'ith 

_ a.  a  tablecloth  or  dish  towel. 

_ b.  salt  or  baking  soda. 

_ c.  water. 

3.  A  medicine  chest  should  contain 
_ a.  first  aid  supplies  only. 

_ b.  first  aid  items  and  other  special,  pow¬ 
erful  medicines. 

_ c.  drugs  to  be  used  in  illness  only. 

4.  The  amount  of  lighting  inside  and  outside 
your  home,  including  hallways,  depends  on 

_ a.  how  familiar  your  family  is  with  its  sur¬ 
roundings. 

_ b.  w  hether  or  not  there  are  elderly  people 

in  your  home. 

_ c.  the  degree  of  light  needed  so  that  all 

objects  are  perfectly  clear  at  any  time  of  day 
or  night. 

5.  When  water  or  some  other  non-staining 
liquid  is  spilled  on  the  floor,  you 

_ a.  ignore  it  because  it  will  dry  up  soon. 

_ b.  mop  up  the  liquid  immediately. 

_ c.  warn  family  members  to  skirt  the 

puddle. 

6.  If  carpeting  or  linoleum  becomes  won)  or 
detached  from  the  floor,  or  if  throw  rugs  slide, 
you 

_ a.  point  out  the  danger  spot  to  your  family. 

_ b.  tack  down,  trim  off  or  replace  the  im¬ 
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A.l.  Steak  Sauce... teen  cook’s  top  secret 

A.l.  is  the  easy-to-use  condiment  flavoring  that  brings  out  more  steak  taste 
in  any  ground  beef  recipe.  It’s  extra  good  in  Jiffy  Hamburgers  like  these. 
Makes  every  mouthful  taste  like  more.  Do  them  in  a  jiffy  and  try  ’em  out 
tonight  on  your  family.  You’ll  be  all  set  to  wow  the  crowd  at  your  next  party. 


THE  A.l.  SAUCE  COMPANY  (DIVISION  OF  HEUBLEIN),  HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 


(Serves  6) 


Add  A.l.  Steak  Sauce  and  salt  to  ground  beef.  Work  in  well.  Shape  into  6  fat 
patties.  Wrap  each  patty  with  a  bacon  strip.  Secure  with  toothpick.  Broil 
untit  bacon  is  crisp  and  meat  done  to  your  taste.  Garnish  with  onion  slices. 

A.l.  Steak  Sauce  makes  so  many  good  foods  taste  better.  Keep  a  bottle  on 
the  table  for  generous  pour-ons.  Men  love  it! 


RECIPE: 


V/>  lbs.  fresh 
ground  beef 
1  tsp.  salt 


2  Tbsps.  A.l. 

Steak  Sauce 
6  strips  bacon 
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Bows  J_L 
Beautiful 


Perky  bow-on-o-clip  can  be  stitched  from  any  fabric  for  a  "sophisticated"  look  (left),  or 
needled  from  knitting  worsted  for  school  wear  (right).  For  girls  from  6  years  old— and  up. 


NOW  is  the  time  to  get  started  on  Christmas  projects— 
wlielher  you’re  making  gifts  for  family  and  friends— or 
planning  a  very  special  c-elebration  for  homeless  chil¬ 
dren,  hospitalized  elders,  or  underprivileged  teens.  And 
here’s  a  party  idea:  a  "gift-making  bee”  at  your  home. 


HERE  we  show  you  variations  on  four  themes,  but  undoubt¬ 
edly  you  can  think  of  others.  Only  your  own  imagination 
limits  the  choice  of  colors— soft  and  sweet  for  the  very 
young,  warm  and  happy  for  the  ill,  cool  and  serene  for 
the  elderly,  or  bright  and  gay— for  just  about  everyone! 


Books  Bountiful 


Fabric-covered  cardboard,  decorated  with  cut-out,  iron-on  Bondex  blossoms  and  bugs,  makes  gay  cover 
for  child's  construction-paper  scrapbook  (left).  Flowers  minus  faces  make  an  elegant  phone  book  cover. 


OCTOBER, 


THESE  gifts  are  also  excellent  boutique  items,  to  make-on- 
order  or  to  create-in-quantity  and  sell  at  a  fund-raising 
bazaar.  Materials  are  inexpensive,  easy  to  find,  and,  if 
you  follow  instnictions  carefully,  designs  will  tuni  out 
with  a  professional  look  to  guarantee  customer  satisfaction. 


TO  GET  free  patterns  and  instructions  for  making  items 
shown,  please  send  a  large  ( #  10)  stamped,  self-addressed, 
envelope  to  Dept.  Co~ed,  Coats  &  Clark,  Box  495,  Fair 
Lawn,  N.  J.,  specifying  leaflet(s)  wanted:  C-1  (lx>w  clips 
and  caps);  C-2  (book  covers);  or  C-3  (scroll  and  pillow). 


ca 


TO 


Partridge  in 
a  Pear  Tree 


An  old  Christmas  carol  inspired  this  wall  scroll, 
to  hang  on  shiny  brass  curtain  rods.  The  tree  is 
Bondex  again,  this  time  ironed  on  a  cotton  felt. 
Companion  pear  is  a  pillow-cover  or  a  laundry  bag, 
has  zippered  side,  double-Bondex  leaves  and  stem. 
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to  write  us  about 


^■''HINK  about  all  of  the 


arties  that  you’ve  been  to 
or  have  given  in  the  past  year.  Was  it  the  special 
apple  pie  at  Corinue’s  house  that  you  drooled  over? 
Was  it  the  unusual  pizza  that  Mary  Frances  con¬ 
cocted  that  drew  your  raves?  Was  it  the  original 
combination  of  soups  that  you  served  when  the 
crowd  descended  upon  you  unexpectedly  for  a  get- 
together? 

Here  are  the  rules  for  accepting  our  Challenge: 

III  250  words  or  less,  give  us  the  following  in¬ 
formation  about  this  favorite  party  recipe  of  yours: 
(1)  name  of  dish;  (2)  recipe  for  making  it;  (3) 
the  kind  of  party  at  which  it  was  served. 

You  may  send  in  as  many  entries  as  you  like, 
typed  or  written  in  ink,  and  accompanied  by  the 
entry  blank  below  (or  a  facsimile  of  it),  with  all 
the  information  filled  in.  Entries  must  he  postmarked 
no  later  than  November  1,  1961.  Winners  will  be 
announced  in  the  January,  1962,  issue  of  Co-ed. 


in  dressmaking  at  a  Singer  Sewing  Center.  Value, 


7th  and  8th  prizes— Complete  all-occasion  (includes 
short,  long)  glove  wardrobe  from  Wear  Right  Gloves. 
Value,  S20. 

9th  prize— An  electric  shaver!  Comes  in  a  black 
velvet  case  usable  as  an  evening  bag.  By  Lady  Ron- 
son,  makers  of  fine  shavers.  Value  about  SI 9. 

10th,  11th,  12th,  and  13th  prizes— Colorful,  five- 
piece  bathroom  ensemble,  includes  mat,  and  basket 
cover.  Made  in  Chemstrand’s  deep  pile  Acrilan.  By 
Novel  Ideas.  Value,  $15. 

14th  prize— Chanel  No.  5!  A  new  dressing-table 
size  of  cologne  in  spray-on  container  with  refill. 
\'alue,  about  S8.50. 

15lh  prize— Deluxe  Skotch  Kooler  will  keep  up  to 
4  gallons  of  liquid,  hot  or  cold.  By  Hamilton-Skotch 
Corp.  Value,  $8. 

16th,  17th,  and  18th  prizes— Kayser’s  party  petti¬ 
coat  in  sheer-over-tricot  nylon,  white  with  pink  rose 
applique.  Value,  S6. 

19th,  20th,  and  21st  prizes— White  fur  “shaggies” 
(bedroom  slippers),  fur  inside  as  well  as  out.  By 
Thom  McAn.  Value,  $4. 

22nd,  23rd,  and  24th  prizes— One  blouse  each 
from  famed  Ship  ’n  Shore!  Winners  will  receive 
advance  spring  styles.  Value,  $4. 

25th  prize— Blue  clutch-style  rollover  wallet  in 
genuine  cowhide— attractive  and  long-wearing.  By 
Aristocraft,  makers  of  fine  wallets.  Value,  S3. 

26th  prize— Gold  mesh  evening  bag  with  top 
zipper.  Bag  comes  equipped  with  comb,  hair,  and 
clothes  brushes.  Breck.  Value,  $2.75. 

27th  prize— Lilly  Dache-designed  wallet  in  white 
cowhide  with  40-window  photo  case.  By  Aristocraft. 
V’alue,  $2. 

28th  to  47th  prizes— Tussy’s  famous  Lipstack!  Five 
trial-size  lipsticks  nested  into  a  column  of  pretty 
pinks.  Value,  $1.75. 


1st  prize— Caistom-made  Venetian  blinds  in  your 
bedroom’s  color  scheme.  From  V'enetian  Blind  In¬ 
stitute.  Value  to  $50. 

2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th  and  6th  prizes— 8-lesson  course 


Mail  to:  Co-«d  ChalUng*,  33  Wast  43nd  Street, 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


My  Name 


Home  Addreti. 


Grade 


-School. 


School  Address. 


My  Home  Economics  Teacher's  Nome. 
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(JjIcJm.  Director  of  Home  Economics 
The  Quaker  Oats  Company  . 


Food  photography,  Th« 
Quaker  Teat  Kitcherra 


We’d  like  your  help  in  choosing  our  monthly  recipe  theme.  Won’t  you  please  write 
to  us?  Every  month  we’ll  create  new  recipes  based  on  your  requests/  and  select 
students’  letters  to  publish.* 


SuM^t  SdmaA- 


APPLESAUCE  CAKE  Makes  one  8-inch  square  (Ulus.) 


'A  cup  butter  or  mariarine 
1  cup  suiar 

1  au 

1  'A  cups  siftad  all-purpose 
flour 

1  teaspoon  soda 
Vi  teaspoon  salt 


1  teaspoon  cinnamon 
Vi  teaspoon  ground  doves 
1  cup  Quaker  or  Mother's 
Oats  (quick  or  old 
fashioned,  uncooked) 

'A  cup  chopped  nutmoats 
1  cup  canned  applesauce 


Reat  butter  until  creamy;  add  sugar  and  egg;  beat  until  well 
blended.  Sift  together  next  five  ingredients.  Stir  into  creamed 
mixture.  Add  oats,  nutmeats  and  applesauce;  stir  until  well 
combined. 

Pour  batter  into  greased  and  floured  8-inch  square  pan. 
Hake  in  moderate  oven  (350*^.)  40  to  45  minutes.  Cool 
slightly;  remove  from  pan.  Frost  with  confectioners’  sugar 
frosting-,  sprinkle  with  chopped  nutmeats. 


BLUEBERRY  SLUMP  Makes  6  servings 


Base:  </.  teespoon  salt 

2  cups  fresh  or  frozen  1  Vi  teaspoons  baking 

blueberries,  dreined  powder 

1  cup  sugar  2  tablespoons  sugar 

I  cup  water  Vi  teaspoon  cinnamon 

Dumplings:  2  tablespoons  shortening, 

Vi  cup  Quaker  or  Aunt  Jemime 

Enriched  Com  Meal  Vi  cup  milk 

Vi  cup  siftad  all-purpose  flour  1  egg 

Cook  bluel>erries,  sugar  and  water  in  saucepan  until  soft.  For 
dumplings  sift  dry  ingredients  together  into  a  bowl.  Add 
shortening,  milk  and  egg.  Beat  with  rotary  beater  1  minute. 
Drop  by  teaspoonfuls  on  hot  fruit.  Cover  tightly  and  cook  10 
minutes.  Serve  warm,  s|>oonmg  fruit  over  dumplings. 


HALLOWEEN  CARAMEL  APPLES  Makes  6  caramel  apples 

1  pound  ceramols  3  cups  Quaker  Puffed  Rice 

3  tablespoons  water  6  medium-sized  eating  appies 

Unwrap  caramels.  Place  caramels  and  water  in  saucepan  over 
low  heat  (may  use  double  boiler);  stir  frequently  until  melted. 
While  caramels  are  melting,  place  puffed  rice  in  shallow  pan 
and  heat  in  moderate  oven  (350°F.)  10  minutes. 

Insert  a  wooden  skewer  into  each  apple.  Dip  each  apple  into 
melted  caramel  mixture,  coating  evenly;  then  roll  in  “toasted” 
puffed  rice.  Let  stand  on  waxed  paper  a  few  minutes  to 
harden. 


Linda  Peterson 
Claricfield,  Minnesota 

My  chief  ambition  is  to  be¬ 
come  a  commercial  artist.  And 
I  want  to  become  a  good  home¬ 
maker,  one  that  a  husband 
would  be  proud  of.  My  favor¬ 
ite  person  in  history  is  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln.  I’d  like  recipes 
for  blueberry  desserts. 


Ethel  Goggans 
Atalla,  Alabama 

My  ambition  is  to  become  a 
home  economist,  because 
sewing  and  cooking  are  my  fa¬ 
vorite  hobbies.  In  history,  I 
would  like  to  have  known  Dr. 
George  Washington  Carver.  I 
would  like  a  recipe  for  a  new 
and  different  cake. 


IjIJ  /7  0  //I  ■ —  You'll  receive  $10  if  your  letter  is  pob- 

lished!  And  every  girl  who  writes  to  us 
will  receive  our  new  recipe  book.  Teen  Cooks.  If  your 
letter  is  published,  we’ll  also  send  your  teacher  a  beauti¬ 
ful  copper  “chafing  dish”  style  server-and-warmer  for 
your  classroom. 

Send  your  name,  school,  and  a  clear  snapshot,  along 


with  the  answers  to  these  questions: 

What  is  your  ambition? 

What  recipes  would  you  like  from  Mary  Aldenf 
Whom  in  history  would  you  like  to  have  known? 


Send  to  Mary  Alden,  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Box  3361,  Chi 
cago.  Ill.  (Sorry,  but  photos  can’t  be  returned.) 


Co-ed  Hairdo 
of  the  Month 

“The  Cream  Puff,”  just 
rifsht  for  short  hair  growing  iii„ 
(lesigne<l  hy  Marc  of  the  Pierre 
Henri  salon.  New  York  City 


Peggy  Romero 


This  month.  Co-ed  puts  two  “sweet 
sixteeners,”  with  admirable  aims  for 
the  future,  in  the  “Cheering  Squad” 
limelight.  Meet  Peggy  Romero,  future 
homemaker,  and  Rita  Carol  Manak, 
future  scientist. 

•  Peggy  Romero  of  Kaplan,  La.,  is 
getting  a  head  start  toward  becoming 
a  top-notch  homemaker.  She  was  re¬ 
cently  elected  president  of  the  Future 
Homemakers  of  America,  which  boasts 
a  national  membership  of  over  500,000 
girls  who  are  taking— or  have  taken— 
home  economics  courses  in  junior  or 
senior  high  school.  FH.\  is  dedicated 
to  helping  individuals  improve  personal, 
family,  and  community  living. 

A  three-year  member  of  FHA,  she 
has  been  chapter  parliamentarian  and 
vice-president;  president  of  her  parish 
and  president  of  the  district.  She  has 
also  served  as  State  Association  parlia¬ 
mentarian  and  vice-president.  Now  a 
senior  at  Kaplan  (La.)  H.S.,  Pegg>’s 
high  scholastic  record  has  won  her 
membership  in  the  National  Honor  So¬ 
ciety.  She  has  held  the  office  of  high 
school  class  treasurer  for  four  years, 
and  is  yearbook  editor  this  year.  An 
officer  of  the  local  and  parish  4-H  Club, 
her  Hereford  bull  won  fourth  place  in 
the  state’s  4-H  Club  competition. 

.\n  all-around  future  homemaker, 
Peggy  likes  to  cook  (her  favorite  dish 
is  well-seasoned  shrimp  and  rice  Creole, 
a  popular  one  in  Louisiana),  and  sew 
(she  makes  her  own  leisure  and  school 
clothes),  and  read,  both  fiction  and 
non-fiction.  Swimming  and  horseback 
riding  are  her  favorite  sports. 

She  enters  Univ.  of  Southwest  Lou¬ 
isiana  at  Lafayette  next  fall,  where  she 


Rita  Manak 


will  major  in  home  economics.  Although 
she  doesn’t  intend  to  get  married  until 
she’s  finished  college,  Peggy’s  ultimate 
goal  is  a  family  of  “three  or  four  chil¬ 
dren,” 

•  Rita  Carol  Manak  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  is  one  of  40  national  winners  (9 
girls  and  31  boys)  in  the  20th  annual 
Westinghouse  Science  Talent  Search. 
Her  project,  an  experiment  in  the  bio¬ 
chemical  aspects  of  leukemia  (an  often 
fatal  blood  disease),  won  her  a  $250 
award  from  VV'estinghouse,  and,  from 
the  National  Science  Fair,  a  trip  to 
New  York  City  to  attend  last  June’s 
American  Medical  Convention.  She  was 
also  the  recipient  of  a  $400  grant  from 
the  Cleveland  Area  Heart  Society,  which 
enabled  her  to  work  this  summer  at  the 
Cleveland  Clinic  where  she  helped  con¬ 
duct  research  to  determine  a  way  of 
measuring  fibrin  (fibrin  is  responsible 
for  clotting  of  the  blood)  in  the  blood¬ 
stream. 

Moved  to  study  the  leukemia  prob¬ 
lem  after  seeing  a  young  boy  afflicted 
with  this  disease,  Rita  worked  on  her 
prize-winning  project  at  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University  in  the  summer  of  1960. 
A  June  graduate  of  Lourdes  Academy, 
Cleveland,  where  she  was  elected 
“student  of  the  year,”  Rita  first  became 
interested  in  science  when  her  older 
sister,  Barbara,  entered  a  local  science 
fair,  and  later  was  in  the  honors  group 
of  the  17th  Science  Talent  Search. 

Rita  entered  Notre  Dame  College, 
Cleveland,  this  fall  where  she  will  ma¬ 
jor  in  chemistry.  Her  plans  for  the  future 
include  attaining  a  Ph.D.  and  a  career 
in  biochemistry. 


The  Cut:  Hair  is  cut  in  one  la>er  with 
crown  3-inches  all  around.  Bangs  are  2 
to  3  inches  long  and  cut  bland.  Sides 
are  cut  so  hair  just  curls  up  from  bot¬ 
tom  of  ear.  Back  is  short,  taix*red. 

The  Set:  Part  hair  on  the  right,  just 
above  center  eyebrow.  Use  3  medium- 
size  rollers,  then  1  small  roller  to  left 
of  part.  Make  large  pincurl  going  to¬ 
wards  fac*e.  U.se  1  medium-size  roller 
and  1  small  roller  to  right  of  part,  and 
another  large  pincurl  towards  face.  3 
large  rollers  go  down  center  back  (roll 
under)  with  1  large  roller  on  either  side 
(vertically,  rolled  toward  fac-e).  Rest  of 
back  is  set  with  alternating  pincurls  to 
give  smooth  look. 

The  Brush-out:  Brush  hair  completely 
back  and  relaxed.  Brush  bangs  side¬ 
ways,  then  down.  Take  brush  and 
bring  hair  back  and  flip  over  forward. 
Brush  back  down  for  smooth,  taix>red 
look. 
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Your  Thermometer . . . 


You  never  have  to  guess  if  meat  is  cooked  exactly  as  you  want  it  when  you 
use  a  Taylor  thermometer.  Follow  directions  and  remove  meat  when  desired  internal 
temperature  is  reached,  and  you’ll  have  perfect  results  every  single  time. 

There  are  also  Taylor  thermometers  to  help  make  you  an  expert  candy  cook ...  a  whiz  at 
deep  frying  and  baking.  Be  sure  to  ask  for  Taylor . . .  they  cost  a  little  bit  more, 
but  you  can  depend  on  them  for  perfect  results.  Send  for  free  booklet . . .  "Recommended 
Cooking  Temperatures.”  Taylor  Instrument  Companies,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  and  Toronto,  Ontario. 


midor  IndrAimmid  mean  accuracy  first 
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Arigato,  Sono-San 

(Continued  from  page  26) 

Tokyo— and  did  you  know,  she  asks, 
that  Tokyo  has  now  more  people  than 
any  other  city  in  the  world?  But  Kyoto 
is  large,  too,  with  a  population  of  over 
a  million. 

And  even  though  it  is  now  evening, 
as  you  stand  in  the  doorway  and  shake 
hands  with  the  reserved  yet  lonely 
woman  who  is  Sono’s  mother,  her  Oka- 
san,  Sono  asks  if  she  might  take  you  to 
a  temple,  to  the  Ryoanji  Temple  at 


least  before  you  leave  Kyoto.  You  and 
she  could  walk  at  least  in  the  gardens. 
Mrs.  Okamura  consents  and  says  to  you, 
bowing,  “Sayonara,”  (good-bye),  and 
you  say,  ‘Thank  you  again.” 

And  you  walk  out  to  the  street,  feel¬ 
ing  saddened  a  little,  but  not  knowing 
why.  Sono,  sensing  this,  since  all  the 
Japanese  are  quick  to  understand  feel¬ 
ings,  although  they  believe  in  sup¬ 
pressing  them,  talks  about  baseball, 
which  she  enjoys.  She  calls  it  “beisu- 
boru.”  There  is  no  sound  for  “1”  in  the 
Japanese  language.  She  has  seen  many 


games.  And  she  tells  you  how  all  Japan 
has  a  holiday  when  the  cherry  trees 
bloom  and  about  ^some  of-the- -festivals 
of  Kyoto,  the  boat  festival  where— aii>- 
cient  dragon-prowed  boats  are  drawn 
through  the  streets  of  Kyoto  by  its  citi¬ 
zens  and  the  gods  of  the  sea  are  praised 
once  again,  just  as  in  the  old  days, 
though  few  people  take  the  gods  as  seri¬ 
ously  now.  Then  there  are  the  movies, 
both  western  and  Japanese,  where  Sono 
goes  with  her  girl-friends.  She  is  not 
yet  allowed  to  date. 

As  you  walk  along  Shi  jo  Dori  (Shij5 
Street)  you  pass  amazingly  tall  build¬ 
ings,  department  stores  some  of  them, 
Sono  tells  you,  and  some  are  ofRce 
buildings.  A  streetcar  goes  by,  crowded 
with  people,  half  of  them  in  western 
dress.  There  is  a  shop  selling  crickets  in 
a  bamboo  cage.  They  are  very  good 
household  pets,  Sono  tells  you  smiling; 
they  eat  little;  if  they  are  warm  and 
comfortable,  they  will  chirp  all  day. 

But  you  come  to  the  temple  finally 
and  it  is  old  Japan  indeed.  It  looks  like 
a  town  in  itself.  Its  buildings  are  closed 
in  the  evening  though  during  certain 
days,  Sono  tells  you,  the  public  goes 
inside.  Still,  you  can  see  the  garden. 
You  walk  along  winding  paths  covered 
with  moss  and  lined  with  flowers.  In 
the  evening  and  beneath  a  now  bright, 
round  moon  you  can  hear  hidden  bells 
tinkling,  and  the  long  buildings  with 
their  tiled,  curved  roofs  seem  mysteri¬ 
ous  in  the  quiet,  fragrant  place.  A  gar¬ 
den,  Sono  tells  you,  is  a  place  of  medi¬ 
tation;  each  rock  and  the  patterns  of 
sand  should  lead  you  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  unity  of  things. 

Sono  stops.  Pointing  up  at  the  sky,  she 
turns  to  you,  smiling  as  if  to  say,  ‘‘Do 
you  see  it?”  There,  caught  in  the 
branches  of  a  pine  tree,  is  the  moon. 
Sono  gazes,  like  a  moon-girl  herself  in 
her  white  kimono,  her  face  pale  as  well 
in  the  moonlight.  A  bell  tinkles,  then  is 
still.  Suddenly  the  moon  breaks  through 
the  dark  branches  and  is  full  and  free 
again— but  you  have  seen  something, 
something  which  arrested  Sono  in  spite 
of  her  politeness  and  reserved  grace 
and  dignity,  a  glimpse  of  the  evanes¬ 
cent  beauty  in  all  things. 

Then  you  leave  Sono,  thanking  her, 

1  even  bowing  to  her  at  the  gates  of  the 
temple  garden.  The  taxi  she  has  stopped 
j  in  the  road  waits  for  you. 

What  will  you  say  to  her,  remember- 
j  ing  Sono's  house,  her  father’s  sword  and 
i  her  mother  and  the  beauty  and  strength 
of  her  island  country?  You  will  bow 
perhaps  again  as  Sono,  smiling,  bows  to 
>’Ou.  And  you  do,  but  you  say  also, 
carefully  and  slowly:  “Arigato,  Sono- 
san.” 

COMING:  KirMen  of  Norway.  You’ll 
meet  this  Oslo  teen-ager  in  the  Novem¬ 
ber  issue. 


«Iracw  the  Jester 

CONTEST  PRIZE: 

$495.00  Scholarship  in  Commercial  Art 


Draw  the  Jei 
size  except  li 
tracing.  Use 
Everyone  who  enters 
contest  gets  a 
professional  estimate  of 
his  talent.  Winner  receives 
the  complete  course  in 
advertising  art,  illustrating, 
cartooning  or  painting, 
taught  by  world’s  largest 
home  study  art  school. 

Professional  artists  give  each 
student  individual  instruction. 

Contest  s{x>nsored  to  uncover 
hidden  talent.  Entries  for 
the  November  1961  contest  due 
November  30.  None  returned.  Amateurs 
only.  Our  students  not  eligible. 

Winner  notified. 

For  forty-seven  years  this  school  has  been 
discovering  and  developing  talent. 

Former  Art  Instruction  students  are  now 
active  throughout  the  commercial  art 
field.  Many  earn  upwards  from  $150 
a  week.  Some  earn  $25,000  a  year 
and  more.  If  you  would  like  to 
become  a  professional  artist,  enter 
this  drawing  contest  just  for 
amateurs.  Start  on  your  entry  today. 


▲i/art  instruction  schools 

studio  CO- 101  •  500  South  4th  St.,  Minneapolis  15,  Minn. 

Please  enter  my  drawing  in  your  draw-a-head  contest.  (please  print) 


Name 

Occupation 

AOF 

Address.  . 

Apt. 

City 

Zone 

County _ State _ 

Accredited  Member  National  Home  Study  Council 
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New  Cover  Girl  make-up  hides  blemishes 
instantly  as  it  helps  heal! 

Fir»l  true  make-up  rover-up.  Medicated  and  antiseptic  to  help  heal,  tcithout  peeling  or  flaking. 
Makes  flairs,  Jreckles,  trouble  spots  seem  to  disap  pear''  —  you  see  a  rover  girl  complexion. 


Blemishes  sj)ell  double  trouble  for  teen-age 
cover  girls.  The\  have  to  hide  trouble  spots 
not  only  from  a  date's  eves  .  .  .  but  from 
tbe  camera,  too.  W  hat's  the  solution?  Fab¬ 
ulous  new  C(»ver  (iirl  bv  Noxzema.  Cover 
(iirl  liquid  hides  blemishes  instantly,  keeps 
your  complexion  looking  dreamy  smooth 


all  (lav.  And  it's  actuallv  good  for  vour 
skin!  C«»\er  (iirl  pressed  powder  is  anti¬ 
septic.  too.  keeps  \our  puff  so  nearlv  germ- 
free,  trouble  hardiv  has  a  chance  to  start, 
^et  it  smells  so  nice  y»)u’d  never  guess  it’s 
medicated.  For  real  “date  insurance,”  get 
fabulous  new  Cover  Girl  today  I 


3  fi/amorous  thin  xhadrs, 

3  hrauliful  romimrts 
*  1  ***  rarh  plus  lax 


af; 


"  Cover  Girl 


MEDiatTKD  MAKK-i  r  HY  SdXZHMA 


COVCR  GIRL  tS  A  TRADCMARK  NAME  OF  THC  NOXZCMA  CHEMICAL  CO. 


i^Xy  room  is  too  small! 

“My  room  is  filled  with  an  assortment  of  hand-me-downs, 
and  1  can’t  buy  new  furniture  now.” 

“I’ve  grown  up  but  my  room  hasn’t!  It’s  a  clutter  of  things 


^Dtcdatiuj  ott  afHii<Ljdr 


Change  your  room  5  personality  with  a  few  yards  of  fabric 


Shopping  information;  Bedspread  in  "Sam¬ 
pler"  on  Rhino  cloth,  100%  cotton.  48"  wide. 
About  $2.75  a  yard.  Cafe  curtains  in  a  match¬ 
ing  sheer  on  drip-dry  Dacron  batiste.  48" 
wide.  About  $3.50  a  yard.  Awning,  dust 
ruffle  in  "Jubilee  Stripe"  on  Glosheen, 
100%  cotton.  36"  wide.  About  $2.50  a 
yard.  All  fabrics  by  Waverly.  All  trim¬ 
mings  by  Conso.  Ail  sewing  on  Singer's  Style- 
O-Matic.  Color  photo  by  Hans  Van  Nes. 


The  key  to  transforming  your  room  lies  in  the  rainbow, 
for  the  way  you  make  use  of  colors  can  produce  a  dizzy, 
dull,  or  delightful  effect!  In  determining  the  hues  you’ll 
want  your  room  to  wear,  ask  yourself  these  three  questions: 

1.  What  colors  tcill  enhance  the  dimensions  of  my  room? 

2.  What  colors  will  be  most  pleasant  to  live  with? 

3.  What  colors  best  express  my  personality? 

Though  it’s  not  necessary  to  color-scheme  your  room  as 
you  would  your  wardrobe,  it’s  often  fun— and  flattering— 
to  be  surrounded  by  coordinated  colors  which  do  most  for 
you.  For  example,  if  you’re  a  blonde  with  blue  or  green  eyes, 
you’d  be  happily  housed  in  Co-erf s  room  at  the  left. 

If  yours  is  the  coloring  of  a  brunette,  you  might  carry 
your  fondness  for  tawny  tones  into  your  room’s  color  scheme, 
and  choose  melon-toned  walls  with  accents  of  tangerine, 
sunny  yellow,  and  rust.  .\nd,  if  you’re  a  retlhead,  you’d 
l(Mjk  lovely  in  lavender  surroundings  with  touches  of  pale 
blue  and  yellow. 

To  make  sure  the  colors  you  choose  will  blend  or  contrast 
harmoniously,  consult  a  color  wheel  (you’ll  find  one  in  any 
encyclopedia  under  “color”)  and  combine  colors  which  the 
wheel  indicates  go  well  together. 

You’ll  notice  that  Co-ed’s  room  was  decorated  in  tones  of 
blue,  ranging  from  deep  to  palest.  A  monotone  (one  color) 
scheme  was  used  because  this  methcxl  tends  to  give  a  more 
spacious  look  to  a  small  room,  as  does  the  use  of  a  single 
paint  tint  (here,  white)  for  both  walls  and  ceiling.  Pillows 
and  pots  of  geraniums  add  a  touch  of  red. 

You’ll  see  that  the  radiator  was  transformed  into  a  definite 
asset  with  the  addition  of  a  board  and  a  skirt  of  blue  and 
white  striped  cotton.  It  reappears  as  the  bed’s  dust  niffle  and 
in  the  awnings  at  the  windows. 

Be/ore:  All-white  decor  was  tedious,  and  heavy  maple  furni¬ 
ture  dominated  the  limited  space  of  this  9'  x  15'  room. 


Notice  what  a  light,  airy  look  the  combination  of  a  soft 
print  and  stripes  gives  to  this  small  room.  Notice,  too,  the 
way  in  which  the  rather  bulky  head-  and  foot-boards  have 
been  transformed  by  “slip-covering”  them  with  fabric,  .addi¬ 
tional  “personal”  touches,  so  vital  to  the  character  of  any 
room,  are  the  picture  frames  over  the  bed,  made  by  cover¬ 
ing  Masonite  (a  study  wall  board)  with  the  striped  fabric, 
and  the  white  moss  trimming  on  head-  and  foot-board. 

After  studying  the  following  hints,  and  taking  a  long, 
careful  h>ok  at  Co-ed’s  bedroom,  start  making  your  own 
room  into  a  dream  room! 

•  Enlarge  a  small  room  by  keeping  all  major  areas  in 
softened  tones.  Use  one  dazzling  color  for  flowers,  pillows, 
a  throw  rug,  or  other  minor  pieces. 

•  To  make  a  low  ceiling  appear  higher,  paint  it  white 
or  a  tint  which  is  paler  than  the  walls. 

•  Keep  walls,  c'eiling,  and  floor  in  a  solid  color  if  your 
spread  and  drapes  are  patterned. 

•  While  you  may  u.se  more  than  one  patterned  fabric  in 
the  same  room,  the  colors  must  blend  or  be  repeated.  .And 
never  use  more  than  one  bold,  big  or  bright  print  in  the 
same  room. 

•  To  make  your  room  most  effective,  have  a  center  of 
interest.  This  might  be  a  painting,  an  unusual  fabric,  a  floor 
covering,  or  a  picture  wall. 
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Answers  lo  “Safi*  at  lluiiie  Base”  (p.  44) 

1-c;  if  pot  handles  are  turned  toward 
you,  they  can  easily  catch  on  a  sleeve  or 
ptK-ket  and  spill  hot  contents  on  any  pas¬ 
serby.  2-h;  water  only  spreads  flames  from 
burning  fat  or  grease.  3-a;  special  medi¬ 
cines  (even  aspirin,  if  there  are  children 
in  the  house )  and  all  poisonous  items 
should  be  kept  separately,  preferably  under 
lock  and  key.  4-c;  5-b;  6-b;  7-a;  8-a;  apply 
answer  “b”  if  patient  has  swallowed  an 
acitl,  such  as  hydrochloric,  sulfuric,  nitric, 
or  oxalic  acid;  apply  answer  “c”  when 
patient  has  swallowed  an  alkali,  such  as 
lye  or  ammonia.  9-a;  10-c. 


WATCH  FOR  IT  I>  CO-ED 
.NEXT  MONTH 


Prom  Fashions 

Before-the-From  Party 

Beauty  Eti<|iiette 

Grooming  Checklist 

Christmas  Gifts  to  Make 
/'/us  short  stories 
and  other  exciting  features 


If  you  have  a  recipe  that's  typical  of 
the  region  in  which  you  live,  send  it 
to  ‘‘Recipes,  I'.S.A.”  Editor,  Co-ed.  33 
West  42nd  St.,  New  York  .36,  IN.  Y.  In¬ 
clude  your  recipe  source — Mom's  mem¬ 
ory,  a  cook  book  (include  name,  author, 
and  publisher  of  book),  or  whatever. 
Co-ed  will  pay  $1  for  every  recipe  used 
in  this  column  hut  will  consider  only 
those  recipes  which  are  traditional  in 
your  area. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


Across  the  country,  October  is 
harvest  time,  and  the  yield  from 
.Alabama’s  numerous  apple  orchards 
furnishes  plenty  of  good  eating!  Co-ed 
Laura  Stephens  of  Five  Points,  .Ala., 
writes  that  autumn  in  Alabama  “is  the 
best  season,  for  then  we  gather  around 
the  fire  to  listen  to  music  or  stories  and 
have  some  Red  or  Golden  Delicious 
apples.  Here  is  one  favorite  way  to  eat 


I  Get  this  new 
cookbook 
for  higher 
protein 
/  meals! 


Candied  Apples 

6  apples 

\.‘2  cup  corn  syrup 

1  cup  water 

2  cups  granulated  sugar 

few  drops  red  food  coloring 
few  drops  cinnamon  flavoring 
6  wooden  skewers 

In  a  saucepan,  combine  syrup,  water, 
sugar.  Stir  until  dissolved.  Cook  over  direct 
heat  until  candy  thermometer  reads  SIO'F., 
or  until  a  drop  of  the  mixture  forms  a  hard 
ball  in  water.  Insert  skewers  in  stem  ends 
of  apples.  When  syrup  is  desired  tempera¬ 
ture,  remove  from  heat.  Add  flavoring  and 
coloring  immediately.  Dip  apples  in  syrup 
and  place  quickly,  skewer  up,  on  wax 
paper.  Let  cool  thoroughly. 

Out  of  the  sap  gathered  from  its 
many  maple  trees,  V'ermont  makes  a 
variety  of  maple  sugar  products,  all 
with  plenty  of  sweet-tooth  appeal.  From 
one  of  the  northernmost  states,  and  the 
country’s  leader  in  maple  syrup  produc¬ 
tion,  comes  this  candy  recipe,  sent  in 
by  Gail  Chadwick  of  Springfield,  Vt. 


Let  versatile  Nonfat  Dry  Milk  make  your  dishes  delicious  and 
extra  nourishing,  too.  It’s  the  always-ready  dairy  food  that 
adds  flavor,  smoothness  and  moistness  as  it  adds  extra  milk 
protein  and  minerals. 

Now  50  exciting  new  dishes  made  with  Nonfat  Dry  Milk  are 
offered  in  recipe  book  form.  Get  elegant  recipes,  easy  recipes 
and  time-saving  recipes.  Luscious  desserts,  satisfying  main 
dishes  and  casseroles,  wonderful  hot  breads  and  marvelous 
salads.  All  in  an  attractive  32  page  booklet,  ”50  Wonderful  Ways 
to  Use  Instant  Nonfat  Dry  Milk.”  Send  15^  for  yours  today. 

Instant  Nonfat  Dry  Milk 

american  dairy  association 


Maple  Pralines 

2  rups  Kugar 
cup  milk 

1  cup  maple  syrup 

2  cups  nutmeats 

Boil  the  milk,  sugar,  and  maple  syrup 
until  a  bit  of  the  mixture  forms  a  soft  ball 
when  dropped  into  a  cup  of  water,  or 
236*  F.  on  candy  thermometer.  Remove 
from  heat  and  cool.  When  mixture  is  luke¬ 
warm,  l)eat  until  smooth  and  creamy.  Add 
broken  nutmeats.  From  the  tip  of  a  spoon, 
drop  little  mounds  of  the  mixture  on  but¬ 
tered  paper.  Let  cool  completely. 


Special  Recipe  Book  Offer— 15^ 


American  Dairy  Association,  Dept.  1 
Box  6168 — Chicago  80,  Illinois 

Dear  Sirs:  Here’s  my  15^.  Please  send  me  ”50  Wonder¬ 
ful  Ways  to  Use  Instant  Nonfat  Dry  Milk.” 

(Please  Print  Name  and  Address) 


Name. 


send  only 
15i  to  cover 
handling 
andpostage. 


Address. 
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LESSON  #1 


Standard  carving  set.  Knife 
with  8  or  9-inch  curved  blade. 
Fork  with  tines  spacc^l  close  to¬ 
gether  and  a  guard.  A  steel  to  true 
the  edge  of  knife  before  carving. 


Roast  meat  slicer  and  carv¬ 
er’s  helper.  Blade  is  narrow, 
straight  edged,  at  least  11  inches 
long.  Carver’s  helper  has  wide¬ 
spaced  tines  to  hold  roast  firmly. 


Steak  carving  set.  Knife  with 
6  or  7-inch  blade  slightly  curved. 
Fork  tines  are  close-spaced.  This 
set  is  ideal  for  carving  steaks,  and 
for  disjointing  poultry. 


CARVING  LEG  ROASTS 


LEG  OF  LAMB  or  BONE-IN  HAM 

1.  Place  roast  with  legbone  to  the  right  of 
carver.  The  wedge-shaped  bone  at  the  butt 
end  is  slanted  toward  the  meaty  horse¬ 
shoe  section.  Cut  a  few  slices  lengthwise 
from  side  opposite  horseshoe  section. 

2.  Turn  roast  to  rest  on  flat  cut  surface. 
Insert  fork  at  left  end.  Beginning  at  shank 
end,  cut  down  to  the  bone  with  firm 
strokes,  slicing  meat  about  V4  inch  thick. 

3.  Continue  cutting  until  the  wedge-shaped 
bone  is  reached.  Remove  slices  by  cut- 
tirfg  along  the  legbone  below  them.  The 
meat  remaining  on  bone  may  be  carved 
for  second  helpings. 


“CONTINENTAL  STYLE"  CARVED 
BONE-IN  HAM  or  LEG  OF  LAMB 


1.  Mtny  prefer  carving  a  whole  bone-in 
ham  or  leg  of  lamb  Continental  Style.  In 
this  case,  the  shankbone  is  placed  to  left 
of  carver.  Insert  fork  into  meat  just  above 
first  joint.  Starting  at  the  butt  end,  carve 
slices  lengthwise. 

2.  Slicing  is  continued  the  full  length  of 
the  ham  or  lamb  roast.  It  may  be  turned 
as  needed  by  grasping  the  shankbone  with 
left  hand.  This  method  is  popular  with 
carvers  who  favor  the  meat  cut  into  very 
thin  slices. 


WHOLE  PICNIC  PORK  SHOULDER 

1.  Place  roast  with  the  shank  bone  to  the 
right  of  carver.  Locate  large  meaty  por¬ 
tion  with  probe  of  fork.  Cut  lengthwise 
slices  from  opposite  side. 

2.  Turn  roast  on  cut  surface.  Starting  at 
the  shartk  end,  cut  down  to  the  legbone, 
then  follow  along  the  legbone  to  remove 
chunky  boneless  portion. 

3.  Place  piece  on  cut  surface  and  slice 
across  the  grain. 


CARVING  RIB  ROASTS 


RIB 

ROAST 


PORK  LOIN  OR 
LAMB  RACK 


HINTS  TO  THE  HOSTESS: 

A  roast  meat  thermometer  should  be  used 
to  test  the  doneness  of  a  roast.  An  over¬ 
done  or  underdone  roast  is  hard  to  carve. 
If  the  roast  "sets”  15  minutes  before  carv¬ 
ing,  the  meat  becomes  firmer.  Use  a  large, 
flat  platter.  Don’t  overcrowd  or  overgar¬ 
nish  platter. 


1.  Place  roast  flat  side  down,  with  ribs  to 
left  of  the  carver.  Insert  carving  fork,  tines 
down,  between  top  and  secorKf  rib.  Slice 
across  roast  to  rib  bone. 

2.  Remove  knife,  and  with  its  tip,  cut  along 
side  of  rib  bone  to  free  the  slice.  With  fork 
and  knife,  remove  the  slice  to  platter,  or 
to  nearby  plate. 

3.  Continue  slicing,  removing  each  rib 
bone  when  cut  away  from  meat.  As  each 
slice  is  made,  steady  it  with  fork,  and 
lift  on  blade  of  knife  to  platter  (or  plate). 


1.  These  roasts  are  much  easier  to  carve 
if  the  backbone  is  separated  from  ribs. 
Ask  to  have  this  done  at  the  market.  The 
backbor>e  loosens  during  roasting. 

2.  Before  placing  on  platter  insert  fork 
firmly  between  rib  bones.  Remove  back¬ 
bone  by  cutting  close  to  it  and  parallel 
to  ribs. 

3.  Place  roast  on  platter  with  fat  side 
toward  the  carver.  Put  the  fork  firmly 
into  the  meaty  section.  Cut  down  between 
the  ribs. 


To  serve  your  profession  better. 
Our  106th  year. 
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stoiA',  especially  in  the  war  scenes. 

Carroll  Baker  exhibits  a  great  deal 
of  charm  as  the  American  girl.  Terry  is 
played  with  winning  appeal  by  James 
Shigeta.  Bridge  to  the  Sun  is  a  well- 
directed  film  that  makes  its  viewers 
think  as  it  moves  them  to  laughter  and 
tears  with  its  warm  and  human  story. 

—Philip  T.  Hartu.sg 


NEW  MOVIES 


HRIDOE  TO  THE  SUN  is  the  first 
motion  picture  to  win  the  newly  estab¬ 
lished  Scholastk:  Magazines  Bell 
Ringer  Award  for  films  of  outstanding 
quality.  Scholastic’s  film  c-ritic,  Philip  T. 
Hartnng,  and  the  editors  comprise  the 
Bell  Ringer  selection  jury. 

BRIDGE  TO  THE  SUN  (MGM.  Produced 

by  Jacques  Bar.  Directed  by  Etienne 

Perier.) 

Life  was  no  bed  of  roses  for  Gwen 
Harold,  the  girl  from  Tennessee  who 
married  a  hiiiulsome  Japanese  diplomat 
in  Washington  after  a  whirlwind  court¬ 
ship.  But  neither  Gwen  nor  Hidenari 
Terasaki,  her  husband,  expected  life  to 
be  easy. 

Stumbling  blocks  were  many  for  the 
yonng  conple,  not  only  in  the  United 
States,  where  friends  lorrked  askance  at 
first,  but  also  in  Japan,  when  Terr>’  was 
transferred  there.  Gwen  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  used  to  Japanese  customs, 
and  resented  having  to  actept  the  tradi¬ 
tional  role  of  the  Japanese  wife,  who 
was  expected  to  spend  most  of  her  time 
with  the  women  while  the  men  seemed 
to  have  all  the  fun  and  interesting  con¬ 
versation.  But  their  love  carried  Gwen 
and  Terry  through— through  the  dis¬ 
heartening  da\'s  when  they  were  back 
in  Washington  at  the  time  of  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor,  and  through  the  war  years  in 
Japan,  after  fiwen  insisted  on  returning 
XN'ith  her  husband  and  six-sear-old 
daughter. 

Based  on  Gwen  Terasaki’s  autobio¬ 
graphical  novel.  Bridge  to  the  Sun  is 
an  extremely  moving  film.  The  many 
sequences  photographed  on  l(Kation  in 
Japan  add  anthenticit\  to  the  poignant 


[ WALLET 
IPHOTOS 


Cathy  Palmer 


HOW-TOS  OJS  HAIR  DOS:  It's  not  so 

much  mhat's  high-style  as  what's  the  right 

style!  A  little  square _ in  the  face?  Then 

cut  up  with  a  bang;  swirly  half-bangs  and  a 
diagonal  part  with  easy  side  fullness  curled 
close  to  the  head.  Moon-faced  females  will  glow 
more  gaily  in  side-swept  bangs  with  hair 
cropped  at  the  earlobes.  Should  be  worn  close 
to  the  cheeks— while  full  above.  Oblong?  Try  a 
short  cut  (bouffant)  with  soft  bangs  and  side 
parting.  Pear-shaped  note:  keep  hair  brushed 
high  and  wide— above  the  ears.  ,\voi<l  bangs  and 
side  dips!  For  the  heart-shaped  gal:  bouffant 
pagelroy  . . .  low,  wide  waves . . .  upturned  ends. 
Also  wispy  bangs  and  off-center  parts.  With  an 
oval  face... don't  distort  the  silhouette!  Most 
any  hairdo  will  do. 


Perfect  for  job  and  col-  ;  j/ 

lege  applications, 

mementos  to  classmates,  ; 

etc.  Send  your  fa,vorite  :  '  a 

picture  with  $1.25  for 

each  pose  (60  for  $2.25). 

Original  returned  with  3 
25,  2Vi"  X  3V4"  beauti-  w 
ful  portrait  prints  plus  T  \rW' 
FREE  5"x 7* enlargement.  '  •J  « 

Roy  Photo  Service  '  -  ' 

Dept.L-TO,  GPO  Box  644,  N.Y.  1,  N.Y. 


It  takes  a 

Pretty  HeaJ 


Head  to  toe  beauty  treat-ment.  After  tub¬ 
bing— lavishly  powder  all  of  you  with  extra-fine 
Cashmere  Bouquet  Talc.  Gently  massage  it  in. 
You’ll  find  Cashmere  Bouquet  Talc  acts  like  a 
soothing  “dry  lotion”  to  soften  and  silken  thirsty 
skin  .  .  .  scent,  smooth,  cling  more  lovingly  .  .  . 
more  lastingly  than  costly  cologne. 

^  \(y9  Another  high  -  Styled 

ih  ((  beauty  balm  .  .  .  lux- 

^  vT  ^  urious  Cashmere  Bouquet 

•\  ^  Dusting  Powder  (in  a 

chic  Imudoir  box).  .Made 
T  from  fashionable  Italian 

i  f  to  give  your  skin  the 

\  \  caressing  care  it  craves 

'Sy,  //  ...  envelop  the  beautiful 

'  you  in  a  heavenly  veil  of 

fragrance  for  those  romantic  hours  ahead. 

Traveling  in  style?  After  a  day  on  the  go  .  . . 
treat  yourself  to  this  fatigued-feet  footrest. 
Whisk  off  your  nylons— then  massage  with  silky 
Cashmere  Bouquet  Talc  to  leave  your  feet  feel¬ 
ing  fresh  'n  cool  'n  nice. 

Scent  sense  for  a  smart 

stepper!  When  going  on  ^ 

the  road,  packing  your 

precious  perfume  could  be 

a  leaky  mistake.  Light,  airy, 

floral  Cashmere  Bouquet 

Talc  packs  neatly  and  HpMKCfC 

safely,  yet  does  so  much— 

as  no  cologne  can— to  leave  HTTL 

you  refreshed  and  sweet- 

scented  with  the  fragrance  ’V.  | 

men  love.  j 


/  The  prettiest 

/  hair-dos  are  set 

with  Mamingo  Bob 
Pins.  Neat  rubber  tips 
glide  in  like  a  dream... 
hold  like  mad  night 
and  day!  lOc.  25c. 


BOB  PINS 


Lattst  hair  ttylaa^how  to  att  thtm.  Plus  card  ol  Flamlngot* 

Flamingo  Products,  Inc.,  Dept.L  Danville,  III. 


Carroll  Baker  and  James  Shigeta  star 
in  MGM's  new  film.  Bridge  to  the  Sun. 
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10  0NE,MR.WAS  QlirTE  LIKE  EICID- 

(MPEAIM...(MJIIER0R..1M*L^^  LBGEND.DRID  HERO!’ 

HAROLD  LAMB,  famous  historian,  author  of  "The  Crusades”  and  "Charlemagne" 


Hm  H\NM14L  CYll-S 

i>.  mti  THI.  Ull‘»4Dl3 


ThemmmtIKtCa 


To  Elementary,  Jr.  High  School  and  High  School  teachers  of  English,  French,  Spanish, 
Italian,  Social  Studies,  Geography,  Music  and  Art...  desk  and  bulletin  board  copies  of 
profusely  illustrated  "EL  CID”  monograph  (reproduced  above)  and  Study  Guide. 


This  scholarly  monopraph  by  Harold  Lamb  covers  the  Study  Guide  includes  “El  Cid”  cast,  credits,  English 

historical  background  and  the  philosophy  of  El  Cid  in  and  Spanish  synopses,  excerpts  from  the  PoemadelCid, 

terms  of  our  times.  It  also  presents  interesting  facets  picture  story,  background  and  production  stories,  read- 

of  the  research  and  creative  effort  that  went  into  the  ing  list  of  historical  and  literary  sources  and  sugges- 

film  production.  Excellently  illustrated  throughout.  tions  for  class  discussion.  Strikingly  illustrated. 


WRITE  TO:  "EL  CID”  EDUCATIONAL  DEPT.,  SUITE  809,  165  West  46th  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


70mmSiraiTli(«NIRA»IA  TEIMCOIDR*  a  SAMUtBROXSTOlPRODldlON  inasmtuionwiUilMnUISIIMIfllONS 

distributed  by  .^JJED  AKTIST^ 
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The  Bewitched  Twin 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

“I  hope  you  know  what  you’re  do¬ 
ing,”  she  said.  “You’ll  be  an  outcast  if 
you  don’t  make  that  dance,  and  I  went 
to  considerable  trouble  to  convince 
Harold  that  he  should  take  you.” 

“I  appreciate  it,  but  for  once  I  would 
like  to  go  out  with  someone  who  likes 
me  for  myself.  Therefore,  at  the  risk  of 
seeming  ungrateful,  I  am  returning  Har¬ 
old  to  you.” 

An  expression  of  horror  took  over 
Bitsy’s  face.  “You  can’t  do  that.  Tully 
Lindquist  is  practically  ready  to  fall 
into  my  hands,  and  Harold  is  just  the 
type  who  would  decide  to  complicate 
matters.”  She  paused  reflectively.  Tully 
was  football  captain,  president  of  the 
senior  class,  and  his  father  owned  a 
chain  of  pizza  parlors. 

“I’m  sorry,”  1  shrugged.  “You’re  the 
expert.  You  figure  it  out.” 

Bitsy  looked  at  me  again,  her  mouth 
narrowing  the  way  it  does  when  she’s 
putting  a  spell  on  someone. 

“Kris,”  she  said  with  dangerous  soft¬ 
ness.  “There  isn’t  someone  else,  is  there? 
Someone  I  don’t  know  about?” 

“Don’t  be  silly,”  I  laughed,  a  little 
too  quickly,  and  Bitsy’s  violet  gaze 


measured  me  slowly  and  thoughtfully. 

“Well,”  she  said  at  last  with  a  serene 
smile,  “don’t  do  anything  rash.  Be  nice  to 
Harold,  and  I’ll  try  to  conjure  up  some¬ 
thing.” 

Now  it  was  my  turn  to  stare,  but 
she  was  busy  with  her  Ups  again,  as 
if  she  had  not  just  brazenly  admitted 
that  she  practiced  magic.  I  slipped  out 
the  door,  hoping  that  by  the  time  I 
came  back  she  would  have  forgotten 
everything.  I  should  have  known  my 
witches  better. 

It  was  raining,  but  whatever  the 
weather,  I  always  walked  the  ten 
blocks  from  Willoughby  Street  to  the 
library.  Since  there  was  a  bus  stop 
nearby,  this  bewildered  Bitsy  to  no  end. 

Sometimes  Heathcliff^  strode  beside 
me,  dark  and  glowering  and  unfathom¬ 
able.  More  likely,  I  pretended  the 
prince  was  there.  He  met  me  at  the 
gate,  with  the  droplets  sparkling  on  his 
hair,  and  when  he  leaned  down  to 
smile  at  me,  he  was  so  close  I  could 
have  counted  his  eyelashes. 

You  must  stop  this,  I  commanded 
myself.  Phantoms  were  no  match  for 
the  real  thing.  When  romance  gets 
into  the  veins,  everyone  needs  someone, 
and  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  none. 
Bitsy  had  been  right,  and  secretly  I 


made  a  vow  to  give  Harold  another 
chance. 

Then  I  saw  him  waiting  at  the  comer, 
and  all  my  good  intentions  crumbled 
into  ashes  at  my  feet.  He  wore  a  rain¬ 
coat  and  carried  an  umbrella  and  a 
neat  stack  of  uninteresting  books.  One 
glance  was  enough  to  inform  you  he 
had  never  walked  in  the  rain  just  for 
the  sheer  joy  of  it  and  that  he  would 
look  with  disfavor  on  anyone  who  did. 
Harold  was  a  person  who  knew  pre¬ 
cisely  where  he  had  been  and  had  a 
fairly  accurate  idea  of  where  he  was 
going.  ^ 

“You’re  five  minutes  late,  Kristine,” 
he  said  in  way  of  greeting. 

"I’m  sorry.”  For  some  reason  I 
seemed  to  be  eternally  apologizing  to 
him. 

He  smiled  indulgently.  “You  look 
pale.  I  don’t  think  you’re  getting  enough 
sleep.”  It  was  the  type  of  compliment  I 
had  learned  to  expect  from  him.  And 
then  he  added,  “The  big  dance  is  two 
weeks  away.  If  you  like,  I’ll  take  you. 
What  sort  of  flowers  do  you  want?” 

“A  meadow  covered  with  forgetme- 
nots,”  I  answered.  “A  blue  pitcher  filled 
with  lilacs.” 

Harold  edged  away  nervously. 
“You’re  coming  down  with  something. 
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Now  a  book  that  takes  a  whole  new  look  at  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  beginning  cooks.  More  than  just  a  cookbook 
it  shows  you  basic  techniques  for  the  preparation  of 
sauces,  gravies,  salads,  salad  dressings,  main  dishes, 
desserts.  It  will  help  you  to  cook  like  a  professional 
by  giving  you  dozens  of  easy  but  exciting  recipes  built 
upon  these  basic  techniques.  This  unusual  new  book 
includes  recipes  for  everyday  meals  for  two  plus  serv¬ 
ing  ideas  for  company.  For  your  copy  send  25^  today 
to  Bride’s  Guide,  Dept.  A-4,  Box  6168,  Chicago  80,  Ill. 


AMERICAN  DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 


Smoothable,  blendable,  always  dependable 

'o 


A  virus,  possibly,”  he  stated  firmly. 

“Possibly,”  I  said  agreeably,  and  we 
walked  on,  separated  by  a  cautious 
silence.  Inside  the  library,  before  he 
went  in  the  direction  of  the  study 
tables  and  I  reported  to  Miss  Dain,  he 
managed  a  brave  smile. 

“Go  home  and  get  some  rest,”  he 
whispered,  giving  my  elbow  a  daring 
squeeze.  “I’ll  see  you  tomorrow.” 

I  could  have  sobbed.  The  world  was 
so  full  of  wonderful  things  and  Harold 
couldn’t  see  them.  Everything  he  did 
was  so  routine,  so  expected,  and  I  had 
the  soul  of  an  adventurer.  I  longed  to 
be  surprised. 

A  few  hours  later,  I  was. 

It  was  almost  closing  time.  I  was  in 
the  back,  repairing  some  tom  bindings, 
when  Miss  Dain  peeped  around  a  shelf. 
“I’m  leaving  a  little  early,  Kris.  The 
boy  at  my  desk  wants  the  new  book 
on  skin-diving.  After  you’ve  checked  it 
out,  you  may  lock  up.” 

If  she  had  lingered  a  minute  longer, 
or  if  I  had  caught  the  twinkle  in  her 
eye,  a  lot  of  the  ensuing  confusion 
might  have  been  prevented.  But  the 
latch  clicked  even  before  I  found  the 
book.  Gazing  down  at  the  brilliantly 
colored  cover,  I  went  to  the  desk,  and 
when  I  glanced  up,  there  was  my 


prince,  so  alive  and  smiling  at  me. 

There  was  no  glint  of  burnished 
shield,  no  jingle  of  silver  bridle  or 
clash  of  armor.  Short  dark  hair  curled 
nicely  to  his  head,  and  under  the  open 
V  of  his  white  sweater,  his  throat  was 
very  brown.  His  disguise  was  as  simple 
as  that.  I  leaped  away,  dropping  the 
book  and  scattering  all  my  pencils. 

“Oh,  I’m  sorry,”  he  said,  putting  the 
articles  back  in  their  places.  “I  should 
have  given  you  some  warning.” 

Oh  well,  I  thought  numbly,  one 
couldn’t  dream  about  someone  for  as 
long  as  I  had  of  this  boy  and  not  have 
him  emerge  somewhere,  sometime. 

“My  name  is  Logan  Evans,”  he  said, 
and  the  voice  alone  was  enough  to 
unsteady  me. 

“Hello,”  I  said,  sounding  foolish  and 
unnatural. 

He  wasn’t  real;  I  was  sure  of  that. 
Harold  had  been  right,  and  I  was  sick. 
A  fever  seared  across  my  forehead,  and 
I  had  lost  control  of  my  legs.  Then, 
like  the  sharp  clarity  of  lightning  in  a 
black  night,  I  knew  what  was  happen¬ 
ing.  Bitsy’s  last  words  came  back  to 
taunt  me.  She  said  that  she  would  con¬ 
jure  up  something,  and  she  had.  Some¬ 
how  she  had  probed  my  mind  and 
through  some  dark  witchery  of  her 


own,  the  shadow  who  had  pursued  me, 
haunted  my  waking  hours  and  disturbed 
my  sleep,  was  here  beside  me. 

“I’ll  be  around  this  weekend,”  he 
went  on,  “and  I’d  like  to  find  a  good 
book  to  read.  Could  you  help  me^’ 

“Why  not?”  I  asked  recklessly,  forget¬ 
ting  to  tell  him  that  he  needed  a  library 
card.  I  took  a  firm  grip  on  the  ink  pad. 
Apparition  or  not,  there  was  no  sense 
in  letting  him  believe  I  suffered  from 
dropsy. 

Any  uncertainty  I  may  have  had 
about  his  identity  vanished  at  his  next 
words.  “I’ve  been  wanting  to  meet  you 
for  a  long  time,”  he  said  and  smiled, 
which  was  the  wrong  thing  for  him  to 
do.  I  had  read  far  too  much  not  to 
know  that  people  can  fall  in  love,  sud¬ 
denly  and  forever,  at  a  glance. 

“What’s  wrong?”  he  asked  finally.  “I 
mean,  is  my  nose  on  crooked  or  some¬ 
thing?” 

“Oh  no,”  I  said,  my  heart  beating  in 
thick  heavy  strokes.  “It’s  a  fine  nose. 
It’s  just  that  I  can’t  get  over  how 
ordinary  looking  you  are.  The  least  you 
could  have  done  was  to  have  some 
distinguishing  marks,  like  a  cowlick,  for 
instance.” 

“The  next  time,”  he  said  seriously, 
{Continued  on  page  66) 
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I  HAVEN’T  ASKED 
FOR  A  GYM  EXCUSE 
IN  AGES! 


Many  Tampax  users  feel  that  internal 
sanitary  protection  all  but  does  away 
with  differences  in  days  of  the  month. 

In  the  first  place,  you’re  completely 
unhanmered.  Tampax®  is  out  of  sight, 
out  of  mind.  There’s  no  chafing,  no 
irritation — in  fact,  you  can’t  even  feel 
Tampax  when  it’s  in  place. 

Then,  too,  you  feel  cleaner,  nicer, 
freshet.  Odor  can’t  possibly  form.  Chang¬ 
ing  and  disposal  are  simple.  You  lose 
your  self-consciousness  aoout  a  trying 
time  of  the  month. 

Every  girl  knows  that  "the  blues”  are 
common  at  certain  times.  The  comfort 
and  convenience  of  Tampax  helps 
do  away  with  part  of  the  reason 
for  your  depression.  You  can’t 
help  but  feel  brighter,  more 
cheerful.Try  Tampax  and  see  for  yourself. 

Your  choice  of  3  absorbency  sizes 
(Regular,  Super,  Junior)  wherever  such 
products  are  sold. 

TTAAADAY  incorporated 

I  MlVlr  rnXX  Palmer,  Mass. 


Menu  a  la  Mode 


Do  you  understand 
a  menu  printed  with 
foreign  phrases? 
Here's  a  chance  to 
test  your  language, 
as  well  as  your  culi¬ 
nary,  skill. 

This  tasty  puxile 
with  starred  words 
will  prepare  you  for 
the  next  time  you 
have  the  chance  te 
sample  a  delectable 
United  Nations  dish. 

Count  two  points 
for  each  correct  an¬ 
swer  in  this  puzxle. 
Total:  120.  Turn  to 
page  68  te  check 
your  score. 


ACROSS 


•  1.  Roast  as  in  “ _  de  boeul.” 

5.  Means  of  transportition  in  winter. 

9.  Levied  a  tax. 

*10.  Tliis  means  a  dish  of  rice  prepared 
with  various  other  ingredients. 

*12.  In  “pate  de  12  Doun  gras,”  “gras” 

means _ 

13.  Type  of  closed  automobile. 

15.  Fart  of  the  foot. 

*17.  Suffix  meaning  “full”  as  in  “verb- 

*18.  French  for  a  tiirt. 

*19.  This  means  “with”  as  in  “consomme 

_  legumes”  (soup  with 

vegetiibles). 

20.  Exi.sts  at  present. 

21.  Rhode  Island  (abbr.). 

22.  These  are  a  delicacy  when  smoked. 
2.5.  One  w’ho  entertains  guests. 

27.  Each  (abbr.). 

*28.  French  for  “in”  as  “ _ casserole.” 

*29.  French  for  “milk”  as  in  “cafe  au 

31.  A  condition  of  dirt  and  disorder. 

34.  Earth  Science  (abbr.). 

*35.  French  for  “with”  as  in  “ _  jus.” 

36.  Likely. 

38.  This  is  placed  on  all  letters. 

43.  Particular  shade  of  color. 

*44.  “Tourte  de  mouton”  is  a  mutton 


*45.  “Maitre  d’ _ sauce”  is  a  butter 

Siiuce  made  with  lemon  juice. 

46.  October  (abbr.). 

*47.  This  is  a  rooster  fattened  for  eating. 
*49.  Fried  lightly. 

*51.  “A  la  - ”  means  “in  the 

fashion  of.” 

52.  Popularly  known  plant  is  Queen 
- .’s  lace. 
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DOWN 


1.  Put  a  value  on. 

*  2.  “Langue  de  boeuf  ”  means _ 

tongue. 

3.  E.Xiimination  (in  school). 

4.  Thought  or  conc-ept. 

5.  Brief  quarrel  over  a  trifle. 

6.  The  shortest  distance  between  two 

points  is  a  straight _ 

7.  Elevated  (abbr.). 

8.  Facts  from  which  you  draw  conclu¬ 
sions. 

*  9.  Cup  (as  a  small  cup  for  coffee  is  a 

“demi- _ ” ) . 

*11.  Small  cakes  are  allied  “petits _ ” 

*12.  Finely  ground  goose  livers  are  called 

“pate  de  _ —  gras.” 

14.  Doctor  (abbr.). 

16.  Way  out. 

23.  Hawaiian  floral  wreath. 

24.  Was  seated. 

25.  Border  on  a  garment. 

26.  Single  thing. 

29.  Jump. 

*30.  A  jelly  of  meat  juice,  tomato  juice, 
etc.,  used  as  a  relish  or  salad. 

*32.  Hollandaise  is  a  -  of  egg 

yolks,  butter,  and  lemon  juice. 

*33.  Hard  fat  of  cattle  and  sheep  used  in 
cooking. 

37.  Group  of  people  working  together. 

38.  Fumi.shcd  with  shoes. 

39.  Musical  sound. 

40.  Near. 

41.  High  plateau  with  steep  sides. 

42.  Scheme  for  doing  something. 

*43.  “Table  d’  _ ”  is  a  full  meal 

served  at  a  fixed  price. 

48.  Post  Office  (abbr.). 

50.  United  Nations  (abbr.). 

My  score _ 
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“Beauty  Box"  i«  planned  to  help 
make  you  the  kind  of  person  who  pre¬ 
sents  an  attractive  appearanee  to  others. 
If  you  have  ideas  you'd  like  to  share 
with  others  through  this  column,  or  spe¬ 
cial  questions  you'd  like  to  ask,  write: 
(larol  Ray,  Co-ed  Magazine.  .33  West 
42nd  St..  New  York  36,  N.  Y,  Sorry,  no 
answers  hy  mail. 

Q.  iMtehj,  mtj  skin  has  been  break- 
ina  out  tihen  I  use  powder.  What 
could  be  causing  this? 

A.  Sounds  as  if  you  might  be  allergic 
to  the  face  powder  you’re  using.  For 
you,  and  the  many  many  others  who 
show  allergic  reactions  to  one  cosmetic 
or  another,  there  are  complete  lines  of 
“h>  po-allergenic”  cosmetics  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  from  deodorants  to  lipsticks!  These 
preparations  usually  do  not  contain  per¬ 
fumes  (some  come  scented  or  un¬ 
scented)  and  they  also  eliminate  most 
of  the  chemicals  inclined  to  irritate 
sensitive  skins. 

Q.  How  can  I  prevent  my  cuticles 
from  looking  so  messy? 

A.  Each  time  you  wash  your  hands, 
gently  push  back  your  cuticles  with  a 
towel.  Every  night,  use  cuticle  remover, 
hand  cream  or  lotion,  and  a  cotton 
swab  stick  to  push  cuticles  back.  Trim 
hangnails  or  rough  places  on  cuticles 
the  minute  they  appear.  Keep  nails  in 
condition  by  augmenting  your  weekly 
manicure  with  a  mid-week  touch-up. 

Q.  My  cyebrotcs  are  straggly  and 
almost  grow  together  over  my  nose.  Is 
it  all  right  to  pluck  them? 

A.  Yes,  provided  you  know  how  to 
do  the  job.  Over-enthusiastic  use  of  a 
tweezers  often  results  in  a  “plucked 
chicken”  look!  Don’t  tamper  with  the 
natural  line  of  your  eyebrows  unless 
you  want  to  pluck  stragglers  below  the 
eyebrow.  It’s  all  right  to  remove  the 
hairs  over  the  nose,  but  remember  that 
your  brows  should  be  heavier  closer  to 
the  nose.  First,  wash  area  to  be  “cleaned 
up”  with  soap  and  water,  then  apply  a 
softening  cream.  \N’ith  your  left  hand, 
hold  the  skin  taut;  grasp  the  hair  with 
tweezers  and  pull  it  out,  in  direction  in 
which  the  hair  grows.  Daub  the  area 
with  an  astringent,  alcohol,  or  witch 
hazel. 


Clearasil’s  3  Medical  Actions 

Open,  Clean-out  and 


SKIN-COLORED... 

Hides  Pimples  While  It  Works 

SKIN  SPECIALISTS  explain  that  a 
pimple  is  a  clogged,  inflamed 
pore.  They  point  out  that  for  truly 
effective  external  treatment  of  pim¬ 
ples  you  need  a  medication  with 
three  actions  which  OPEN  . . .  CLEAN 
OUT  .  .  .  and  DRY  UP  pimples  fast. 
Only  the  Clearasil  type  medication 
can  give  you  all  three  of  these  vital 
medical  actions. 


How  Clearasil  works  to 
clear  pimples  fast 


1.  Opens  Pimples. ‘Kera- 

tnlytic’  action  gently  peek 
away  and  opens  the  af¬ 
fected  pimple  cap... with¬ 
out  dangerous  squeezing. 
Enables  active  medications 
to  get  down  inside. 


2.  Cleans-Out  Pimples. 

Now  clogged  pore  ran  drain 
quickly.  Antiseptic  medi¬ 
cation  can  penetrate  to  any 
lower  infection, stop  growth 
of  bacteria,  relieve  inflam¬ 
mation.  Encourages  the 
growth  of  smooth,  healthy 
skin. 


DONNA  PA8CHKA,  graduofe 
'61,  Peabody  High  School,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  says:  “My  face  often  breaks  out 
before  important  fashion  shows.  Im¬ 
agine  how  I'd  feel  modeling  that 
way.  That’s  why  I'm  so  grateful  for 
Clearasil.  It  helps  clear  my  pimples 
in  a  jiffy.” 


Doctors’  tests  prove  Clearasil  will 
work  for  you.  In  tests  by  Skin  Spe¬ 
cialists  on  more  than  300  patients, 
9  out  of  10  rases  of  pimples  were 
completely  cleared  up  or  definitely 
improved  while  using  clearasil. 


3.  Driee-Up  PImplea. 

Clearusil's  oil-absorbing  ac¬ 
tion  works  to  dry  up  pim¬ 
ples  fast  .  .  .  remove  the 
excess  oil  that  can  clog 
pores  and  cause  pimples. 
Helps  prevent  further  out¬ 
break. 


SPECIAL  OFFER:  For  2  weeks*  supply  of 
CLEARASIL  (in  tube),  send  name,  address 
and  15<  to  Dept.  WT-10,  clearasil, 

122  East  42nd  Street, 

New  York,  New  York.  ■  ® 


Floats  Out  Blackheads 

CLEARASIL  softens  and  loosens  blackheads 
so  they  ‘float’  out  with  normal  washing. 
And  it  is  skin-colored  to  end  the  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  pimples  and  blackheads  instantly 
while  it  works  fast  to  clear  them  up.  Crease- 
less,  stainless,  pleasant  to  leave  on  day 
and  night  for  uninterrupted  medication. 

Quaranteed  to  work  for  you  as  in  doctors' 
clinical  tests  or  money  back.  New  stick 
only  98<,  tube  69<  and  98^.  Long-lasting 
squeeze-bottle  Lotion,  $1.25  (no  fed.  tax 
on  any).  At  all  drug  counters. 


/n^ewQfick,. 
lube,  or  lof/otu 


Largest-selling  because  It  really  works 
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SHORT  CUT  TO  COMFORT 
FOR  "UNCOMFORTABLE  DAYS” 
...PROTECTIVE  BRIEFS 


Waterproof  panels.  Pinning  tabs  and 
pinless  fasteners.  Available  in  Acetate, 
Cotton,  Nylon.  From  $1.00  to  $2.39. 


eMtcn. 


THE  GIRLS  SOUND  OFF  .  .  . 


On  ^^Right  Dress  for 


WHAT  DO  YOU  CONSIDER  APPRO¬ 
PRIATE  AND  ATTR.AtmVE  DRESS 
FOR  THE  OPPOSITE  SEX?  Do  vou  like 
the  boys*  in  your  srhool  to  wear  suits 
and  ties  every  day  or  are  you  satisfied 
with  shirts  and  slacks?  And  boys,  what 
about  the  new  short  skirts?  Are  they 
flattering  to  the  fairer  sex? 

Your  letters  ranged  from  praise  to 
condemnation  of  today's  fads.  Some 
even  suggested  that  the  short  skirts  be 
replaced  by  skirts  three  or  four  inches 
above  the  ankle!  Although  opinions  dif¬ 
fer,  you  all  seem  to  agree  that  both  boys 
and  girls  must  dress  to  suit  the  occasion. 
You  often  state  that  neatness  and  clean¬ 
liness  are  a  part  of  being  well-dressed. 
Here  are  some  of  your  answers. 

Most  of  the  girls  around  here  would 
agree  with  me  that  it’s  not  so  much 
what  a  boy  wears  as  it  is  how  he  wears 
it.  Nothing  looks  worse  than  a  hoy 
wearing  unpressed  slacks  and  walking 
around  with  his  shirt  unbuttoned  and 
hanging  out. 

Pot  Culpapper 

Washington  County  H.S. 

Chiploy,  Flo. 

I  think  the  Ixtys  look  Ix-st  in  slacks 
or  blue  jeans  and  a  sport  shirt  for  school 
wear  and  recreation.  Suits  and  ties  are 
best  for  special  octasions.  Bermuda 
shorts  and  “Hawaiian”  shirts  are  never 
in  order. 

GUndo  Kingsbury 
Abilane  (Ttx.)  Christian  H.S. 

I’m  all  for  blue  jeans  and  red  sweat 
shirts;  I  don’t  mind  big  clumpy  boots 
and  black  leather  jackets;  I  like  boys 
dressing  in  wild  colors  and  odd  com¬ 
binations— that  is,  if  they’re  on  their 
way  to  a  costume  party! 

Actually,  there’s  nothing  wrong  with 
this  tv'pe  of  clothing,  but  it  should  be 
worn  only  when  definitely  appropriate; 
for  example,  when  riding  a  motorcycle 
or  cleaning  the  barn.  On  the  ofher  hand. 
I’m  sure  that  no  one  would  care  to  see 
any  boy  painting  the  house  in  his  Sun¬ 
day  l>est  or  milking  the  cows  in  a  white 
dinner  jacket  complete  with  pink  car¬ 
nation. 

Helen  Stoo 

Winona  (Minn.)  Sr.  H.S. 


It  is  often  said,  “You  can’t  judge  a 
book  by  its  cover.”  The  young  man  who 
dresses  the  finest  can  have  the  most  dis¬ 
tasteful  personality.  Therefore  I  do  not 
judge  a  young  man  by  what  he  wears, 
but  by  what  he  is  when  he  wears  it. 

Elnoro  Juanita  Truesdale 
C.  A.  Johnson  H.S. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

I  don’t  think  there  is  anything  that 
looks  more  “thrown  together”  than  a 
guy  with  his  hair  hanging  in  his  face, 
unbuttoned  shirt,  tie  jerked  to  one  side, 
plus  trousers  pulled  to  the  hips. 

After  all,  a  person  is  judged  initially 
by  the  way  he  looks.  Uusually  the  first 
impression  is  a  lasting  one,  so  a  boy 
should  make  it  a  good  one. 

ShirUy  Wondt 
Tigorton  (Wis.)  H.S. 

A  boy  should  have  a  plain  hair  cut 
or  a  crew  cut,  but  not  a  fancy  one. 
.Also,  he  doesn’t  have  to  wear  clothes 
that  are  flashy  or  clash  with  other  things 
he  wears.  He  should  wear  slacks  and  a 
sport  coat  (but  not  necessarily  a  tie)  or 
plain  slacks  with  shirts  or  sweaters.  His 
shoes  should  be  plain  and  comfortable, 
not  boots  or  moccasins. 

Sandro  P«t«rton 
CharUt  H.  Bo«hm  School 
YordUy,  Po. 

There  are  many  fads  at  our  school, 
but  my  pet  peeve  exmeems  the  boys 
who  wear  their  slacks  alxtiit  five  inches 
below  the  waist  line  without  any  belt. 

Clothes  have  a  lot  to  do  with  your 
personality.  The  above  fad  cheajXMis  a 
boy  just  as  short  skirts  cheapen  girls. 

Mary  Jon*  Galloway 
Cromwall  (Ind.)  H.S. 


Send  any  liic  photo  (or 
2Vie3Vi  inch  photos  on  silk 
ish  paper.  Money  back  guo 
(ee.  60  for  $2  00,  100  (or  $3  OO! 
For  super  speed  service  add  3Sc. 
■  EAUTITONEjl  PHOTO 
Dept.  34  Green  lay,  Wis. 
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THE  BOYS  SOUND  OFF  .  .  . 

the  Opposite  Sex  ” 


The  modern  girl  who  dresses  appro¬ 
priately  considers  the  oc'casion,  the 
st>  les  or  trends  and  her  ability  to  wear 
them.  The  ocx-asion  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  what  to  wear.  A  girl 
might  look  very  “sharp”  in  slacks  and  a 
sweater  at  a  picnic,  but  look  terribly 
out  of  place  in  the  same  outfit  at  a  res¬ 
taurant.  Wearing  the  modem  fads  is  im¬ 
portant  if  they  Hatter,  but  should  not  be 
considered  if  they  are  unflattering. 

Michaal  Burnt 

Chorlat  Bo«hm  School 

Yordloy,  Po. 

Perhaps  Tm  old-fashioned  but  what 
I  would  prefer  to  see  on  a  girl  is  a  col¬ 
orful,  flowing  dress,  alxmt  three  or  four 
inches  alxive  the  ankle.  These  tight, 
one-color,  three- inches-above-the-knee 
dresses  are  rather  disgusting,  .\ltogether 
t(M)  many  girls  these  days  are  wearing 
them. 

Mark  L.  Barck 

Calvin  Coolidga  H.S. 

Washington,  0.  C. 

Many  girls  in  our  school  wear  pointed 
shoes.  I  think  they  are  attractive  f(H)t- 
wear  and  I  think  the  same  of  shoes 
with  slim,  pointed  heels. 

I  also  go  for  the  shorter  skirts.  True, 
you  can  go  too  far  sometimes,  and  some 
girls  just  aren’t  right  for  them,  but  1 
feel  they  are  generalK’  an  improvement 
over  longer  skirts. 

Bill  Scott 

Chiaf  Jotaph  Jr.  H.S. 

Richland,  Wash. 

I  really  get  upset  whenever  I  see  a 
girl  wearing  earrings  to  school— any 
kind  of  earrings.  Some  girls  insist  upon 
wearing  such  large,  round  “earhangers” 
that  they  l<K)k  as  if  they  want  to 
l>e  fortune  tellers.  Believe  me,  these 
“things,”  when  worn  regularly,  do  not 
add  to  the  appearance  of  a  girl.  Ear¬ 
rings  are  suitable  only  on  dress-up  oc¬ 
casions;  any  other  time— ugh! 

Jim  Graham 

Edwin  Danby  H.S. 

Datroit,  Mich. 

I  think  a  girl  should  dress  like  a  girl 
and  not  like  a  boy.  The  girls  should 
leave  their  shorts  at  home  and  not  wear 


them  in  public.  You  can  just  about  tell 
what  a  girl  is  like  by  the  way  she 
dresses  in  public. 

Jim  Mclnroa 

Abilana  (Tax.)  Christian  H.S. 

A  girl  can’t  be  neat  unless  her  clothes 
are  clean.  Her  clothes  must  be  pressed, 
must  fit  well,  must  be  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  and  must  be  appropriate. 

Since  I  am  a  boy,  I  feel  qualifled  to 
specify  the  item  I  believe  most  impor¬ 
tant  to  girls’  good  grooming.  The  item 
isn’t  clothes,  but  make-up.  Teen-age 
girls  just  don’t  need  much  of  it.  In  my 
opinion,  lipstick  should  be  a  light  .shade 
or  the  shade  that  fits  a  girl’s  comple.\ion 
best.  When  a  girl  overd(x;s  make-up, 
she  only  detracts  from  her  beauty.  This 
repels  boys  instead  of  attracting  them. 

Jarry  Dallatka 
Winona  (Minn.)  Sr.  H.S. 

I  think  that  the  fellows  up  here  in 
Canada  do  not  conform  to  fads  as  much 
as  the  .American  kids  do.  Long  hair  and 
flashy  clothes  are  not  as  common.  The 
fellows  have  short,  neat  euts,  and  they 
dress  more  conservatively.  The  girls  do 
not  dress  in  tight  skirts  at  the  Record 
Hops.  They  don’t  all  wear  Bermuda 
shorts  or  black  slacks  in  the  summers. 
The  kids  up  here  take  pride  in  wearing 
something  different. 

Louis  Gascon 

Loyola  Catholic  H.S. 

Monlraol,  Can. 


NEXT  “JAM  SESSION"  TOPIC 

WHAT  IS  VOIK  IDEA  OF  A 
BEST  FRIE.ND? 

Do  ywu  get  annoyed  with  the 
friend  who  expeetw  you  to  be  at  her 
beek  and  call  24  hour**  a  day?  Or 
are  you  bothered  by  the  best  friend 
who  ean’t  seem  to  keep  a  seeret? 
Just  what  f|ualities  do  you  think  a 
best  friend  »hould  have?  Here's 
your  ehanre  to  let  your  friends 
know  what  you  ronsider  an  "ideal" 
friendship. 

Send  your  letters  to  ‘‘Jam  Ses¬ 
sion,”  Co-ed  Magazine,  3.T  West 
42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  In- 
elude  your  name,  sehool,  eity  and 
state.  Mail  letters  bv  Oetober  13, 
1961. 


if  you  have  eyes  only  for  him 


irs 

TIME  TO 
CURL 


YOUR  LASHES 


A  gentle  squeeze  with  Kurlash 
— and  in  less  than  a  minute... 
your  lashes  look  longer,  more 
luxurious,  your  eyes  more  glam¬ 
orous.  Only  11.25  at  all  drug  and 
cosmetic  counters.  Send  for  free 
eye  beauty  booklet.  Write  Kur¬ 
lash,  Dept.  C-20,Rochester,N.T. 
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The  Bewitched  Twin 

{Continued  from  page  61 ) 

I’ll  try  to  manage  one— just  for  you.” 

“The  next  time,”  1  echoed,  wishing 
the  fever  would  stop  belting  my  head 
back  and  forth.  “Do  you  mean  there’ll 
l)e  others?” 

He  grinned,  and  for  a  fleeting  mo¬ 
ment  I  felt  brave  enough  to  put  out 
my  hand  and  touch  the  sleeve  of  his 
sweater,  or  trace  my  finger  down  his 
cheek.  But  only  for  a  moment. 

“Try  and  keep  me  away.”  He  no 
more  got  out  that  cryptic  remark  than 
utter  catastrophe  struck.  The  door 
opened,  and  Bitsy  tripped  in. 

She  was  wearing  her  new  trenchcoat 
that  made  her  look  like  a  glamorous 
foreign  spy,  and  the  rain  had  fashioned 
a  halo  around  the  yellow  hair. 

“Why,  Kris,”  she  said,  with  a  lilt  in 
her  voice  that  put  me  instantly  on 


FREE  STARLIGHT  CASE  N  FRAMI 
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■  snapshot  New  wallet  site  ZM'i  3Vi*. 
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guard.  “I  was  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
I  thought  I’d  walk  home  with  you.” 

Now  I  had  been  working  a  year, 
and  not  once  had  Bitsy  ever  felt  an 
obligation  to  see  me  safely  home.  Many 
times  she  had  walked  three  feet  ahead 
of  me,  or  a  block  behind,  but  never 
with  me. 

“It’s  a  dismal  night,”  she  wailed, 
ignoring  Logan  Evans.  “The  rain  is 
coming  down  in  kegs.” 

It  was  the  right  thing  to  say,  all 
right. 

“Excuse  me,”  the  prince  said,  as  if 
on  cue.  “My  car  is  outside.  If  you  like. 
I’ll  give  you  both  a  lift.” 

I  frowned,  trembling  inside  like  an 
aspen  in  a  high  wind.  Logan  waited. 
Bitsy  waited.  Although  I  didn’t  know 
the  correct  procedure  for  presenting  a 
witch  to  her  latest  creation,  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  introduce  them. 

It  would  not  have  exactly  dum- 
founded  me  if  there  had  been  no  car 
at  the  curb.  By  then,  everything  was 
hazy.  I  think  it  had  stopped  raining. 
Still,  I’m  not  certain.  I’m  not  even  pre¬ 
pared  to  state  that  Bitsy  deliberately 
gave  my  arm  that  painful  twist  just  as 
I  was  climbing  into  the  seat  beside  the 
driver.  All  I  can  truthfully  say  is  that 
after  the  struggle  was  over,  Bitsy  was 


new,  tiny,  dainty 


the  tampon  that’s  as  much  as  25^®  more  absorbent 

No  bulky  applicator!  Exclusive  prelubricated  tip  makes  Pursettes®  easy, 
gentle,  medically  correct  to  use.  In  a  university  study,  they  proved  as 
much  as  25%  more  absorbent  than  regular  applicaior-ty|)e  tampons. 
At  drugstores  everywhere. 

FREE  OFFER:  For  trial 
supply  of  Pursettes  tam¬ 
pons,  send  10^  for  postage¬ 
handling  to:  Campana, 

Box  CE-10,  Batavia,  111. 


Name _ 
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in  the  middle,  and  I  was  left  with  a 
large  portion  of  upholstery  all  to  my¬ 
self.  During  the  ride,  Bitsy  kept  up 
a  bright  chatter.  Each  time  I  tried  to 
speak,  she  turned  only  enough  to  make 
her  hair  blow  across  my  teeth.  She  was 
hoping.  I’m  sure,  that  by  the  time  we 
got  to  Willoughby  Street,  I  would  be 
suffocated. 

Whatever  her  plans  were,  Logan 
Evans  thwarted  them.  He  helped  us 
out  of  the  car  and  said  goodnight  im¬ 
partially.  But  when  he  was  turning  in 
our  driveway  he  looked  back  at  me, 
and  there  was  something  mocking  in 
his  gaze. 

Bitsy  stood  on  the  porch,  watching 
the  tail  lights  wink  out  of  sight  and 
chewing  the  lipstick  off  of  her  lower 

lip- 

“So  this  is  the  reason  you’ve  been 
acting  so  nutty,”  she  said.  “How  long 
have  you  known  this  dreamboat?” 

“Believe  me,  Bitsy,  I’ve  never  seen 
him  before.” 

She  gave  me  a  long  searching  look 
that  could  have  meant  anything. 

“Well,  it’s  fortunate  that  I  stopped 
by.  We  wouldn’t  want  to  antagonize 
Harold  at  this  stage  of  the  game.”  She 
didn’t  mention  Tully,  which  only 
strengthened  my  belief  that  once  she 
had  seen  the  results  of  her  abracadabra, 
she  had  forgotten  anyone  else  existed. 

That  night  my  pillow  felt  as  if  it 
were  stuffed  with  doorknobs.  The  sun 
was  spilling  across  the  floor  when  I 
finally  fell  asleep,  just  in  time  to  have 
Bitsy  give  me  a  cheery  shake  and  tell 
me  to  get  up  for  school. 

At  noon  she  waylaid  me  in  the  cafe¬ 
teria,  her  face  puzzled.  “I’ve  done 
some  investigating.”  she  said,  “and  I 
think  this  Logan  is  a  figment  of  our 
imaginations.” 

I  toyed  with  my  sandwich. 

“You  aren’t  ver\-  much  interested,” 
she  accused.  “Doesn’t  it  whet  your 
curiosity  to  know  that  no  one  in  town 
has  ever  heard  of  such  a  person,  much 
less  seen  him?” 

“It’s  perfectly  understandable  to  me, 
and  certainly  should  be  to  you,”  I  burst 
out  bitterly.  “You  conjured  him  up; 
now  let’s  see  you  bring  him  back.” 

Bitsy’s  spoon  dropped  noisily  into 
her  sotip  dish.  “Kris,  sometimes  you  act 
daft.  Surely  you  realized  I  was  merely 
using  a  figure  of  speech.  Besides,  I  was 
thinking  of  someone  else.” 

Maybe  it  was  the  abrupt  way  she 
concentrated  on  her  footl  that  made  me 
apprehensive.  I  leaned  across  the  table 
and  shook  my  finger  under  her  nose. 
“What  have  you  been  doing  behind 
my  back?  What  do  you  mean,  someone 
else?”  You  can  say  one  thing  for  Bitsy; 
she  knows  when  she’s  cornered. 

“Tully’s  brother,”  she  whispered. 
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“He’s  home  from  military  school  for 
the  weekend.  You  sounded  so  deter¬ 
mined  about  Harold  that  I  called  Tully, 
and  he  arranged  for  his  brother  to  be 
at  the  library  last  night.  I  came  to  make 
sure  everything  went  okay.”  She 
gulped,  and  watching  her,  I  felt  older 
and  wiser  than  she  would  ever  be.  It 
was  then  that  I  knew  in  my  heart  she 
was  no  witch.  Bitsy  was  just  another 
girl,  too  pretty  for  her  own  good,  with 
a  penchant  for  meddling. 

“Instead,”  I  said  slowly,  “you  found 
someone  else.  He  wasn’t  Tully’s  brother, 
was  he?” 

“Good  heavens,  no,”  she  shuddered. 
“The  little  creep  didn’t  show  at  all,  and 
Tully  will  suffer  for  it,  believe  me.” 

“Don’t  bother,”  I  said  wearily,  get¬ 
ting  up.  “It  doesn’t  matter  now.  Who¬ 
ever  he  was,  and  wherever  he  came 
from,  he’s  gone.” 

That  afternoon  I  took  the  bus  to  the  | 
library.  Miss  Dain  smiled  at  me,  and  ! 
I  forced  myself  to  return  it.  There  was  [ 
some  cataloguing  to  do,  and  I  charged  I 
into  it  with  a  will,  pushing  all  thoughts 
from  my  mind. 

Still,  one  kept  returning  again  and 
again.  If  Bitsy  hadn’t  been  responsible 
for  Logan  Evans,  who  had?  I  looked 
around  me,  wondering  if  it  were  the 
library  itself  that  was  obsessed.  Houses 
were  haunted,  and  what  better  place 
for  a  specter  to  appear  than  here  among 
the  ancient  tomes  of  lost  loves.  Outside, 
shades  of  the  autumn  evening  played 
about  the  old  windows,  and  birds 
wheeled  in  the  twilight.  Tomorrow,  I 
decided,  I  would  tell  Miss  Dain  I  was 
quitting.  I  had  lived  too  long  in  my 
imaginary  world. 

“Hello,”  someone  said  quietly,  and 
when  I  lifted  my  head,  he  was  here 
again,  as  if  by  thinking  of  him  I  had 
willed  him  there. 

“Go  away,”  I  said. 

He  kept  smiling.  Somehow  I  had 
expected  him  to.  He  reached  out  to 
pull  me  to  my  feet,  and  the  grip  on 
my  arm  was  too  strong  and  firm  to  be 
ectoplasm. 

“Now  is  that  a  nice  thing  to  say  to 
someone  who  came  to  walk  you  home?” 
he  asked.  A  slow  grin  curved  his  mouth. 

I’ll  never  know  what  I  might  have 
answered.  I  was  far  beyond  caring  by 
the  time  Miss  Dain  came  over  to  save 
me. 

“So  you  and  Logan  have  met,  Kris,” 
she  said,  beaming  fondly  at  the  boy. 

So  he  was  genuine.  If  sensible  Miss 
Dain  acknowledged  him,  he  had  to  be. 

“Forgive  me  for  playing  Cupid  last 
night,  Kris,”  she  said.  “You  see,  Logan’s 
mother  is  my  sister,  and  I  usually 
spend  my  vacations  at  their  home  in 
Mapleton.  It  was  only  natural  that  I 
(Continued  on  page  68) 


"Come  over  and  see  my  new  Princess  phone” 


“Dad  and  Mother  gave  me  one  for  my  birthday.  It’s 
right  here  in  my  room.  Daddy  says  he  got  tired  of  my 
j  talking  while  he  was  trying  to  read  or  watch  TV.  It’s  so 

j  little  and  light  you  can  almost  lift  it  with  one  finger.  And 

I  it  has  a  light-up  dial.  And  it’s  pink!” 

I  What  fun  to  have  a  Princess  phone!  It  comes  in 

other  colors,  too:  blue,  beige,  turquoise— or  pure  white. 
You’ll  love  it  for  its  beauty  and  convenience.  And  you’ll 
make  points  with  your  family  by  using  it  thoughtfully. 
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It’s  smart  to  use  the  telephone — and  fun,  too! 
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bless  the  grand  new,  brand-new 
Dennison  Party  Guide!  56  full-size 
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The  Bewitched  Twin 

(Continued  from  page  67) 

tell  them  of  my  priceless  assistant.” 
She  paused,  the  faintest  line  of  per¬ 
plexity  between  her  brows.  “I  could 
never  induce  Logan  to  visit  me  before, 
but  he  dropped  in  unexpectedly  yes¬ 
terday,  and,”  she  smiled,  “he’s  planning 
to  be  a  frequent  weekend  visitor.” 

“Wonderful,”  I  said. 

“Run  along,”  Miss  Dain  urged  kind¬ 
ly.  “It’s  a  lovely  evening.” 

It  was.  The  moon  hung  like  a  butter¬ 
scotch  wafer  above  the  rim  of  the 
trees.  It  was  enchanted,  I  started  to 
think,  and  pulled  myself  up  short.  It 
was  real,  I  amended. 

He  kept  glancing  at  me  gravely,  and 
at  last  he  said,  “You  may  as  well  know 
the  worst.  I’m  the  sort  who  reads  every¬ 
thing  from  the  classic^  to  labels  on 
cans.”  I  didn’t  mention  that  I  was  fully 
aware  of  this.  After  all,  the  prince  was 
a  reader  too. 

“It’s  a  shame  last  night  was  wasted,” 
he  went  on,  and  I  knew  he  meant 
Bitsy.  .All  at  once  the  old  fears  came 
back,  and  1  stopped  in  my  tracks. 

“My  sister  is  very  pretty,  isn’t  she?” 

I  asked,  holding  my  breath. 

He  shrugged,  and  I  could  have  cried 
with  relief.  “1  really  didn’t  notice,  Kris. 

I  was  looking  at  you.” 

We  walked  on  in  a  contentment  that 
was  strange  for  two  people  who  didn’t 
know  one  another. 

“1  have  to  tell  you  something,”  Logan 
lK*gan.  There  was  a  sickening  thud 
in  mv  stomach.  For  all  I  knew,  he  had 
thirteen  other  girls  in  Mapleton.  “This 
sounds  weird,  but  I  didn’t  really  intend 
to  come  here  this  weekend.  Then  I  had 
this  sudden  impulse  to  visit  my  aunt.” 
He  hesitated,  searching  for  a  word, 
and  then  added  slowly,  “It  was  almost 
as  if  I  had  been  bewitched.” 

It  had  grown  dark,  and  it  was  a  good 
thing.  The  last  piece  of  my  own  private 
jigsaw  puzzle  was  falling  into  place, 
and  I  saw  at  last  how  blind  I  had  been. 
Somewhere  far  away,  I  could  almost 
hear  the  satisfied  chuckling  of  Aunt 
Hepzibah. 

.Along  Willoughby  Street  the  first 
lights  were  beginning  to  wink  on,  and 
it  didn’t  startle  me  when  I  felt  a  small 
furry  body  press  companionably  against 
my  ankle.  1  glanced  down,  knowing 
what  I  would  find.  It  was  one  of  the 
cats  that  patronized  our  backyard.  A 
deep  purr  came  from  its  throat,  and 
I  could  have  sworn  it  gazed  at  me  with 
a  glint  of  conspiracy  in  the  green  eyes. 

“That  was  a  wild  thing  to  say,” 
Logan  said,  reaching  for  my  hand.  “I 
don’t  suppose  there’s  a  good  respectable 
witch  left  in  the  country.” 

“Not  any  more,”  I  said,  smiling. 


Be  sure  your  teacher  knows  you  wish 
to  subscribe  to  Co~ed — B1  per  school 
year  in  classroom  group  orders. 


Antwsrt  to  Getting  Your  Money's  Worth  (p.  30) 

Gloves:  1-b;  2-b;  3-a;  4-c. 

Costume  Jewelry.  1-F;  2-F;  3-F;  4-F; 
5-F. 

Meats:  1-c;  2-d;  3-b;  4-a;  5-e. 
Stainless-Steel  Flatware:  X-2;  X-4;  X-5; 
X-6. 

Savings:  1-ten;  2-miitiial  savings;  3-co¬ 
operative  bank;  4-all. 


Answers  to  Crossword  Puxxle  (p.  62) 
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dry  lips? 

Dry,  cracked  lips  ore  often  caused  by  your 

lipstick.  Test  the  lipstick  guaranteed  to  keep 

your  lips  soft  and  smooth  .  .  .  glamorous 

SPICIAL  FORMULA  lipstick  by 

AR-EX.  Send  now  for  Prove- 
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Got  any  bright  ideas?  €o-ed  will  pay  | 

SI. 00  for  every  homemaking  hint  used  j 
in  this  rolumn.  If  your  idea  isn't  eom*  .  ’ 
pletely  original,  state  where  you  heard  | 
or  read  about  it.  Sorry,  but  no  items  |  i 
submitted  ran  he  returned.  Write  to  ' 

“Here’s  How”  Editor,  Co-ed,  33  ^  est  | 
42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  i. 

\\ 

To  keep  clothes  from  slipping  off  I 

wire  hangers,  cover  hangers  with  pipe  ; 

cleaners.  The  colorful  pipe  cleaners  will 
also  “pretty  up”  >’our  closet.  , 

—Linda  Nelson,  Windsor,  Conn,  i 

If  there  are  scraps  of  material  arotind  | 
>our  home,  sew  them  together  to  make  • 
little  bags.  Fill  them  with  your  favorite  , 

sachet  or  talcum  powder  and  pi\t  them 
in  your  drawers.  Your  clothes  will  he 
scented  nicely.  ' 

—Janice  Thompson,  Independence,  Mo.  i 

When  the  fingertip  of  a  torn  glove 
presents  a  difficult  darning  job,  drop  a 
marble  in  the  finger  and  xou’ll  have  a 
perfectly  fitting  darning  egg!  j 

—Mary  Jane  Olcjnik,  iMckawanna,  N.  Y.  | 

When  sewing  on  rick-rack,  hold  it  in  , 
place  with  transparent  tape.  Stitch  right  . 
through  the  tape,  and  peel  it  off  when  | 
finished. 

—Karin  Arentzen,  Clmrlcroi,  Pa.  | 

To  clean  combs,  place  them  in  a  sink  | 
or  basin  with  warm  water  and  1  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  baking  soda.  After  letting 
the  combs  soak  a  while,  rinse  them  with 
cold  water  and  dry. 

—Mary  Klestinec,  Croton,  Conn.  ^ 

To  prevent  nail  polish  caps  from  ; 
sticking,  apply  a  bit  of  petroleum  jelly  ; 
around  the  bottle  neck  before  replacing 
the  cap. 

—Joyce  Bird,  St.  James,  Man.,  Can. 

When  sick  in  bed  with  a  cold,  pin  a  j 
paper  bag  to  the  sheet,  at  the  side  of  ■ 
the  bed.  You  can  then  easily  dispose  of  I 
used  tissues. 

—Sally  Rains,  Calumet  City,  111.  i 

To  keep  from  slipping  and  sliding 
the  first  few  times  you  wear  a  new  pair 
of  shoes,  lightly  sandpaper  the  soles. 
You’ll  be  much  steadier.  j 

—Kathryn  Troge,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa  j 


You’ll  Love  the  Way 

Your  HAMILTON  Is  Noticed ! 

A  Hamilton  watch  is  practically  the  only  beautiful  thing  you 
can  wear  all  the  time  .  .  .  not  just  special  occasions.  And  Hamilton 
beauty  is  the  kind  that  gets  attention.  Your  friends  will  be 
impressed  by  the  name,  too.  They  know  the  word  Hamilton 
stands  for  the  highest  kind  of  quality. 

Look  over  the  lovely  ladies’  selection  at  Hamilton  jewelers  in  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada.  Hamilton  Watch  Company,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


/-/>A  /l^//_7-0/V  Mi 

FOR  ALL  THE  HOURS  OF  A  LIFETIME 
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GIV-N-KEEP 

WALLET 


bU  (or  only  *2 
We  Poy  Postage! 


Mode  trofn  ony  photo, 
snopthot  or  negotivo  (re 
turnod  wnhormodK 
?*/»"  ■  3Vi*‘,  on  finest 
portroit  paper  Money 
back  guarantee''  ifor 
Hi  Speed  Serrice.  odd 
7iti  Send  photo  ond 
money  today' 


Everytkinfl  (or  the  Wedding  li  ReceptionI 
Invitations  •  Gifts  for  the  bridal  party 
Table  decorations  e  Trousseau  items 
Unusual,  exciting  personolited  items. 

^  ^  ILAINI  CREATIONS 

Bo*  BM  Dept.  ' 

tytete  X  Chicago  4a,  II. 


Co-ed’s  “Show  Coats” 

Page  10,  left  to  right: 

Blanket  plaid  coat  with  yoked  o-g  <1 

back  by  Dani  Junior 

Mass.,  Boston  .  Filene's 

Po.,  Pittsburgh  .  Joseph  Horne 

Ttirquoise  double-breasted  wool  Party  Perfections 
by  Lassie  Junior  Petite  The  table  appointments  used  in  the 

Calif.,  Berkeley  Sother  Gate  “Big  Wide  VV'onderful  World”  setting, 

Conn.,  New  Haven  .  .  Shortenberg's  shown  on  page  20,  are  the  follow’ing: 

III.,  Galesburg  O.  T.  Johnson  Dry  Goods  Dinnerware,  Franciscan’s  “Gold  Band” 

Ind.,  Evansville .  Solms  masterpiec-e  china,  5-piece  place  set- 

N.  Y.,  Brooklyn  . Abraham  &  Straus  ting,  $16.95.  Silverware,  Oneida’s 

N.  Y.,  Buffalo  .  Meldrum's  “Song  of  Autumn”  Community  Silver- 

Ohio,  Cincinnati . Mobley  &  Corew  plate,  5-piece  place  setting,  $10. 

Ore.,  Portland  .  Bedell's  Gla.sses,  Libbey’s  Shelf  Savers,  set  of  8, 

Po.,  Philadelphia  . John  Wonomoker  $5.  Tablecloth  and  napkins,  Belgian 

Po.,  Pittsburgh  . Joseph  Horne  Linen.  Most  of  the.se  items  are  avail¬ 

able  in  better  department  stores. 

Page  11,  left  to  right: 

Reversible  navy  and  red  plaid  with  About  our  cover  .  .  . 
tasseled  stole  by  Donny  Junior  , 

Conn.,  Bridgeport  Howland  Dry  Goods 

Ind.,  Fort  Wayne  .  Wolf  &  Dessouer 

Ind.,  South  Bend  .  Robertson  Bros. 

New  . Saks 

Ohio,  Youngstown  ....  G.  M.  McKelvey's  ^ 

Po.,  Ardmore .  Helen  Coro 

Po.,  McKeesport  .  Cox's 

Po.,  Philadelphia  .  Snellenburg's 


LUSTER-TONE 
SatiR  Fmish 


^’hon  you  write  to  our  advertisers 
please  mention 
that  you  saw  it  in  CO-ED 


Beige  “otter”  coat  with  convertible 
collar  by  Hallie  Junior 

Moss.,  Wore  .  Durand  Sisters 

Mich.,  Ann  Arbor  .  Marti  Walker 

Mo.,  St.  Charles . Dotty  Shops 

Neb.,  Sidney .  Fine's 

N.  Y.,  Buffalo . Russell  Joy 

N.  Y.,  Saratoga  Springs .  Economy 

Ohio,  Cuyahoga  Foils  .  Irene 

Po.,  Pittsburgh  .  Bernstein's 

Po.,  Scranton  .  Rice's 


With  American  teens  so  acutely  globe¬ 
conscious  today,  what  better  back¬ 
ground  for  our  October  cover  than 
these  colorful  flags  of  many  nations! 
Atithentic-looking  pennants  and  styro¬ 
foam  globe  created  with  paper  prod¬ 
ucts  by  Dennison  Manufacturing  Co. 
(See  p.  21  for  details.)  And  to  look 
best  in  your  world,  try  these  Ship  n’ 
Shore  no-iron  Oxford  cloth  blouses. 
Pertly  collared  stripe  pairs  smartly  with 
new  flared  skirts.  Double-breasted 
“c-oachman”  is  magenta,  the  hue  for 
fall.  Wear  it  with  a  bold  plaid  skirt. 
Sizes  30-38.  Each  $3.98. 


Whether  you  are  slight,  I  / 
plump,  or  “oo-la-Ia”,  ;  1 

regular,  effortless  exercise  ,  < 

at  your  local  roller  rink  * 

will  enhance  your  figure."”^  i  ' 
Roller  skating  to  music,  dreamy 
or  drivy,  is  wonderful!  You  can 
do  it  best  on  CHICAGO  Roller 
Skates.  Send  for  booklet 
“Skating  Skills"  .  .  .  only  10<  to 
cover  postage  and  handling. 


Racc-oon  collared  Dutch  suede  cloth 
coat  by  Jill  Junior 

Minn.,  Duluth  . Greek's 

Po.,  Philadelphia  ....  John  Wonomoker 
Wise.,  Milwaukee . The  Grand 


Page  12,  Center: 

Red  ribbed  wool  with  detachable 
back  belt  by  Hallie  Junior 

Moss.,  Wore  .  Durand  Sisters 

Mieh.,  Ann  Arbor  .  Marti  Walker 

Mo.,  St.  Charles  .  Dotty  Shops 

Neb.,  Sidney  .  Fine's 

N.  Y.,  Buffalo  .  Russell  Joy 

N.  Y.,  Saratoga  Springs . Eeonomy 

Ohio,  Cuyahoga  Foils  .  Irene 

Po.,  Pittsburgh  .  Bernstein's 

Po.,  Seronton  .  Riee's 


If  you  wish  additional  informa¬ 
tion  on  any  of  the  items 
shown  or  advertised  in  Co-ed 
please  feel  free  to  write 
to  our  advertisers 
or  to  the  editor  of  Co-ed 


4464  W.  Lake,  Chicago  24,  III. 
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A  new,  more  compact  napkin  for  greater  comfort 

New  Slenderline  napkins  by  Kotex  are  so  slim  and  compact 
they  stay  comfortably  smooth  and  flat . . .  shape  to  your  body  contour. 

A  new  moisture-proof  inner  shield  gives  you  even  better  protection. 

Kotex  is  confidence 

SLKNUF.RLINK.  SUPER  OR  REGULAR 


KOTEX  and  SLENDERLINE  are  Uadematks  ot  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation 


KISS  OF  PERFECTION!  MEDICATED,  SOPHISTICATED...  NEW  VELVETEEN  MAKE-UP. 


(l()\ers  beautilully  witli  a  \elvetv  finish  that  keeps  imperfections  a  secret  between 
yon  and  yonr  mirror.  And  all  tlie  time  your  skin  benefits  from  a  wonderful  medica¬ 
tion.  Ifs  fresh,  fragrant... never  looks,  feels  or  smells  medicated  — 

Start  with  Make-up  Foundation,  touch  up  with  Pressed  Powder. 


Makc'iip  Foundation  $1.00 
Prr^^f^d  Pondrr  Compact  $1.25 
Ri^lh  in  5  fashion  shades 


Velveteenss^i^u'^t^Dorotliy  Gray 


